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ARTICLES 


The Lessons of Vienna 


GALAY 


On June 3—4, 1961, almost exactly a year after Khrushchev’s sudden rupture 
ot the Paris summit conference, the two Soviet and American leaders met for 
talks in Vienna. Khrushchev’s remarkable speech in Paris, in which he directed 
personal insults against Eisenhower and demanded an apology over the U2 
incident, and his subsequent boycott of Eisenhower until the end of the latter’s 
term of office, only slightly heightened the already existing international tension. 
In contrast, the meeting between Khrushchev and Kennedy in Vienna, which 
took place in an atmosphere of formal diplomatic courtesy emphasized by both 
sides and under the moderating influence of the diplomatic etiquette of neutral 
.\ustria, resulted in an appreciable deterioration of the international situation. 


Regarded even superficially, this tension is different from the complications 
that have become normal in the period of so-called “peaceful coexistence” or 
“cold war,” and constitutes a crisis reminiscent of the situation on the eve of 
World War II or that a year earlier which arose from Hitler’s attitude to the 
Sudetenland problem. The numerous measures of a military nature taken by both 
sides clearly stress this world tension: the United States is considering reinforcing 
its troops in Europe and effecting a partial mobilization; de Gaulle, despite his 
difficulties in Algeria, is transferring two divisions to Europe; while Khrushchev, 
in his speech of June 21 marking the twentieth anniversary of the beginning of 
German-Soviet hostilities, during the air show.at Tushino airfield to commem- 
orate Soviet Air Force Day on July 9 and in his announcement the following day 
of an immediate increase in the Soviet war budget by 30 percent and the decision 
to halt the considerable reduction of Soviet conventional weapons, is carrying 
out a counterdemonstration of Soviet military preparedness. 


The Vienna meeting was from the start confined to an exchange of opinions 
on certain questions of interest to both parties; in contrast to earlier top-level 
conferences, nothing had been expected from it in the way of agreements or 
decisions on the issues dividing the two sides. Nor were the subjects discussed 
conspicuous for their novelty or unexpectedness: such questions as that of 
controlled disarmament, signing a peace treaty with Germany, or as Khrushchey 
proposes, with two Germanies, or the fate of Western Berlin, which has been 
discussed for almost three years since the first Soviet ultimatum of November 
1958, have acquired a routine character which marks all the negotiations that 
have taken place in the postwar period. Only one feature of the recent meeting 
was new: the talks were conducted confidentially, without any blaze of propaganda 
on the Soviet side or sensationalism in the Western press. That this was the result 
of mutual agreement is indicated by the joint Soviet-American press conference 
of June 4 and the restrained communiqué on the results of the talks signed by 
Kennedy and Khrushchev. 

Even this welcome novelty and the courteous reserve displayed by both 
leaders, however, did not produce any positive results as far as relaxing inter- 
national tension was concerned. What are the reasons for this important, though 
negative, result of the Vienna talks? 

In the first place, the calm and frank exchange of opinions which took place 
between the two leaders evidently destroyed some illusions which both sides had 
previously entertained and so revealed the gulf dividing them. In his address to 
the American nation broadcast on June 6, President Kennedy stated: 


For two days, we met in sober, intensive conversation .... This direct give- 
and-take [was] of immeasurable value in making clear and precise what we con- 
sidered to be vital. 

For the facts of the matter are that the Soviets and ourselves give wholly dif- 
ferent meanings to the same words: war, peace, democracy and popular will. We 
have wholly different views of right and wrong, of what is an internal affair and 
what is aggression. And above all, we have totally different concepts of where the 
world is and where it is going.” 


In other words, the theory of the feasibility of peaceful coexistence between 
two mutually opposed systems—a theory that the Vienna meeting was designed 
to assist in realizing—is bereft of any real or permanent foundation, since it is 
impossible to achieve agreement when every important idea is understood 
differently by the negotiating parties. One cannot suppose that this came as a 
complete surprise to the President, but his address to the nation was bound to 
prove a blow to those illusions nurtured by many influential people in the West 
concerning the possibility of reaching an understanding with the Communist 
camp. 

On the other hand, both the talks themselves and the President’s subsequent 
report were bound to destroy illusions in the Communist camp that in the person 


1 Pravda, June 5, 1961, p. 1. 
2 The New York Times (International Edition), Paris, June 7, 1961, p. 4. 
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of the new President they were dealing with a second Roosevelt, who took the 
view that one may win the confidence of the Soviet leaders and draw them into 
fruitful international cooperation merely by conceding their demands. Hopes of 
a return to such a policy were loudly expressed in the Soviet press on the eve of 
Kennedy’s inauguration,® but they may now be assumed to have been dispelled: 


Generally, Mr. Khrushchev did not talk in terms of war. He believes the world 
will move his way without recourse to force... . Most of all, he predicted the 
triumph of Communism in the new and less-developed countries. He was certain 
that... the revolution of rising peoples would eventually be a Communist revo- 
lution and that the so-called wars of liberation supported by the Kremlin would 
replace the old methods of direct aggression and invasion .. . 

This is the Communist theory. But I believe just as strongly that time will 
prove it wrong, that liberty and independence and self-determination, not Com- 
munism, is the future of man and that free men have the will and the resources 
to win the struggle for freedom. 


Just over a week after this speech, on June 15, Khrushchev also spoke over 
the radio and television on the Vienna meeting. The problems raised by Kennedy 
found only an evasive answer from Khrushchev which, however, left little doubt 
ot the irreconcilability of the views held by both sides: 


During the talks with President Kennedy, it became clear that we understand 
differently the question of the peaceful coexistence of states. The meaning of the 
President’s remarks was that a dam should be raised against the movement of 
peoples toward the establishment in their countries of regimes that are inconvenient 
for ruling circles in Western states....The representatives of the imperialist 
states are seeking means to prevent the liberating ideas of Marxism-Leninism from 
spreading further .... The aid furnished by imperialist states to reactionary forces 
in various countries conceals a great danger and may lead to great complications . . . . 
A class struggle is going on within the capitalist countries. The peoples are strug- 
gling against their oppressors, against reactionary regimes. These processes cannot 
be regulated by way of agreement [on non-intervention]. Whoever tried to reach 
agreement on this question would only show that he does not understand the 
events of history, that he does not understand the law underlying the development 
of society.* 

The passages quoted from Kennedy’s and Khrushchev’s speeches confirm the 
conclusion contained in the President’s address: “We believe in a system of 
national freedom and independence. He [Khrushchev] believes in an expanding 
and dynamic concept of world Communism...” One is reminded of Lenin’s 
memorable phrase that “a requiem will be sung either over the Soviet Republic 
or over world capitalism.”® Kennedy’s own reaction to this problem was as 
follows: 


® “Porazhenie agressivnoi politiki Eizenkhauera-Niksona” (The Defeat of the Eisenhower—Nixon 
Policy of Aggression), Pravda, November 11, 1960; “Vstrecha Novogo goda v Kremle” (The Kremlin 
Sees the New Year In), sbid., January 2, 1961. 

+ Pravda, June 16, 1961, p. 1. 

5 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XX XI, 1950, p. 427. 
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...the question was whether these two systems can ever hope to live in peace 
without permitting any loss of security or any denial of the freedom of our friends. 
However difficult it may seem to answer this question in the affirmative as we 
approach so many harsh tests, I think we owe it to all mankind to make every 
possible effort. 


Kennedy’s talk of hoping for coexistence without risking the security or 
freedom of America’s friends virtually spelt the doom of Khrushchev’s hopes of 
settling by negotiation the fate of Western Berlin in his own favor, and so intro- 
ducing discord among the Western allies. Indeed, the President stated: 


I made it clear to Mr. Khrushchev that the security of Western Europe and 
therefore our own security are deeply involved in our presence and our access 
rights to West Berlin, that those rights are based on law, not on sufferance; and 
that we are determined to maintain those rights at any risk... 


It may be supposed that it was the opportunity of putting this to Khrushchev 
personally that decided the American President to agree to a meeting in Vienna, 
despite the principle laid down by Secretary of State Rusk that unprepared 
meetings at the highest level should be avoided as providing an opportunity tor 
psychologically harmful displays of Soviet demagoguery. In fact, Kennedy 
warned Khrushchev that if the present status of Western Berlin is changed as a 
result of the use of violence by the Soviets the United States is prepared to face 
the risk of war. 


The important question arises: Did this warning produce the desired effect, 
or was it received as a piece of diplomatic rodomontade devoid of any real 
backing? This question may be answered with a fair degree of confidence. In the 
first place, the Soviet leaders are always disturbed by the possibility of an unex- 
pected “short circuit,” which might lead through carelessness to the outbreak of 
an atomic war. This fear is not the result of the recent Vienna talks: it underlies 
most of the thinking of the Soviet leaders in the sphere of international relations. 
For the West, it is immaterial to what extent this preoccupation is justified- 
whether it springs from the Soviets’ convincing themselves of the truth of their 
own propaganda, from distrust of the American system of safeguards against the 
premature launching of atomic retaliatory attacks, or simply from a fear of the 
USA’s atomic potential, pledged as it is to the defense of Western security. ‘The 
important point is that the Soviet leaders attach the greatest importance to the 
atomic might of the United States, which may, intentionally or not, overwhelm 
them. 


In the second place, it may be assumed that after the Vienna talks, Khrushchev 
and his associates are having to reckon with the preparedness of Kennedy and 
his colleagues to risk war on behalf of Western Berlin, which for them as well as 
for Western Germany has acquired symbolic importance as the “outpost of 
freedom,” the fall of which, irrespective of its strategic importance, is associated 
with the idea of defeat. 
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In the third place, the Soviet leaders expect to be able to paralyze the American 
President and those who support him in his firm stand by influencing American 
and European public opinion. 

This has been clearly reflected in all the Soviet diplomatic notes, the state- 
ments of Soviet leaders and articles in the Soviet press since the very beginning 
ot the Berlin conflict. In his speech of June 15, Khrushchev, referring to the 
statement made by a Canadian-American international parliamentary group, said: 


These parliamentarians howl like hyenas when they threaten a nuclear war. 
They have not seen war in their own lands .. ., they cannot imagine the character 
of a modern thermonuclear war if they push their own and other countries as well 
into a conflict. Nowadays, any war, even if it begins as an ordinary non-nuclear 
war, may develop into an all-destroying nuclear-rocket conflict. 


In another speech, Khrushchev responded to Kennedy’s declaration of 
readiness to face any risk by attacking Adenauer. On June 21, speaking in connec- 
tion with the twentieth anniversary of the outbreak of hostilities between Germany 
and the USSR, he remarked: 

We explained to him [Kennedy] in detail why it is impossible to postpone 
indefinitely the conclusion of a German peace treaty .... How do people in the 
West conceive our position? ... Ruling circles in the Western states even now 
speak out against the conclusion of a German peace treaty and would like to make 
the German question a test of strength. Today I should like to warn those who, 
like Chancellor Adenauer... call for a “firm stand” and even threaten to offer 
resistance.® 
He went on to stress the strength of the Soviet position: 

If you are really threatening us with war, we do not fear such a threat. It must 
be made clear, once for all, that the Soviet Union is different from what it was, 


the world is different, the balance of power has changed . . . . Therefore, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, do not try to frighten us with your firmness. 


Two main methods have been employed in the attempt to undermine the 
firm attitude of Western governments on the Berlin question. On the psycho- 
logical or propaganda plane, the argumentation of the Soviet position is accom- 
panied by quotations from statements made by Western politicians opposed to 
the attitude of their governments; and on four occasions the USSR has staged 
military or political demonstrations of its military strength. The first of these 
occasions was the large-scale maneuvers of Soviet and East German troops 
attended by Marshals Malinovsky and Grechko, respectively Soviet Minister of 
Defense and Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact forces; the second was the 
ceremonial meeting held in the Kremlin on June 21 to mark the twentieth 
anniversary of the beginning of Soviet-German hostilities, when the flag flown 
over the Reichstag in May 1945 was displayed and militant speeches were delivered 
by the leading marshals and by Khrushchev himself, dressed in the uniform of 
a lieutenant general; the third was the reception of graduates of military academies 


© Pravda, June 22, 1961, p. 4. 
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held on July 8, when Khrushchev announced the decision to halt the reduction 
in the armed forces planned for 1961 and raise the military budget by 30 percent; 
and the fourth was the lavishly staged military air display at Tushino on July 9, 
which provided an opportunity to display a number of new types of plane used 
by the Soviet tactical air forces. 

These demonstrations were clearly staged with an eye to their likely effect. 
The Soviet-German maneuvers in Eastern Germany, for example, take place 
every year, but they are not usually reported in the Soviet press and the USSR 
does not normally despatch two of the most responsible of its marshals to attend 
them simultaneously. Khrushchev’s wearing of military uniform on June 21 is 
not without its significance; indeed, it is reminiscent of Hitler’s donning his old 
uniform for the session of the Reichstag at which he announced the attack upon 
Poland and his intention once for all to settle the Polish question. The Tushino air 
show, which for the last four years—i.e., since the announcement of the priority given 
to the development of rocket weapons and the obsolescence of bombers—has 
not been notable for any military novelties displayed there, was intended to show 
that the USSR’s conventional forces, including the tactical air forces, are not 
lagging in quality behind those of the West and that the USSR is well prepared 
for a war involving these weapons. Finally, the decision to halt demobilization 
and increase the war budget could easily have been carried through in secrecy. 
Neither of these measures requires in the USSR the prolonged debates and 
preliminary governmental propaganda that are normal in democratic countries. 

Are these measures to be interpreted as a mere bluff, or as signifying that the 
USSR is really approaching the brink of war? This question is as yet difficult to 
answer. The Vienna meeting perhaps brought the possibility of war nearer, since 
neither party achieved its aims: Kennedy failed to convince Khrushchev fully of 
the USA’s readiness to wage a nuclear war on behalf of Western Berlin; Khrush- 
chev failed to obtain concessions from Kennedy. It may be added that Khrushchey 
is well aware of the USSR’s superiority over the West in respect of waging war in 
Europe by means of conventional weapons. Any weakness, therefore, real or 
apparent, on the part of the West with regard to the defense of Berlin may tempt 
the Soviet leaders. On the other hand, Khrushchev, in his classification a few 
months ago of wars possible in our time, clearly indicated what kind of war the 
Soviet leaders were prepared to undertake on their own initiative.” According to 
him, neither a nuclear war nor a large-scale war involving the use of conventional 
weapons which may turn into an atomic war is a likely course of action for the 
USSR-so long, one may add, as the West does not lag behind the USSR in 
rocket and atomic armaments. But revolutionary wars and wars of liberation, to 
use Khrushchev’s expression, are not only envisaged by the Communist leaders 
but even regarded as the duty of those upholding the Communist movement. 
President Kennedy, in his Vienna statement, declared a revolutionary war also 
to be a casus belli in the case of Berlin. This means that if Communist attempts 
to stir up rebellion or organize partisan operations in Western Berlin cannot be 


7 Kommunist, 1961, No. 1. 
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immediately suppressed by the German police or Allied troops, the United States 
will be obliged to reply with a thermonuclear attack upon the USSR itself, since 
there is no justification for expecting a successful defense of Berlin by means of 
conventional weapons in view of the present relative strength of the two sides in 
Central Europe. Consequently, the fate of Western Berlin and the entire subsequent 
course of events depend upon one question—whether Khrushchev is or will 
become convinced of the possibility that the American President will use nuclear 
weapons in an armed conflict over Berlin. 


It should be emphasized that it is not only the leaders of the West on whom 
the task of convincing the Soviet government of the firmness of their attitude 
will devolve. This firmness will depend upon the readiness of the masses to support 
their leaders’ policy at whatever cost even more than upon the leaders of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Western Germany themselves. During 
the next few weeks, the Soviet leaders will be following the state of public opinion 
in the West and the NATO countries much more closely than they will be 
studying statements made by the leaders of these countries. In 1939, Hitler 
unleashed his attack upon Poland, and thereby World War II, because he refused 
to believe that the British and French governments would fight Germany in view 
ot the fact that considerable sections of their populations did not disguise their 
reluctance to “die for Danzig.” Khrushchev will be avidly counting the voices 
of those expressing a reluctance to “die for Berlin.” With the unlimited freedom 
of the press and lack of self-discipline that characterize Western democracy, these 
voices will undoubtedly make themselves heard and they will tempt Khrushchev 
just as they did Hitler before. 

It may therefore be said that the fight for Western Berlin has already begun. 
At the moment, it is being waged on the psychological plane, and the issue at 
stake is the hearts of people in the free world. Whether this struggle will develop 
into open warfare or subside as in November 1958 or May 1960 will depend upon 
the ability of the millions of persons concerned to convince Khrushchev that he 
cannot encroach upon Western Berlin without provoking a nuclear war. 

Without indulging in unjustified optimism, it may be said that the tremendous 
problem facing the West is mitigated by the fact that Khrushchev is having to 
increase his vigilance over the state of public opinion in the USSR at the same time 
as he is stepping up his aggressiveness toward the West. The Soviet leaders’ 
disquiet with regard to the state of mind of the Soviet population is indicated by 
two small but significant distortions in the text of Kennedy’s address to the 
American nation, as published in translation in Pravda (which, incidentally, was 
the only Soviet paper to issue this text in full). In view of the accuracy of the 
translation as a whole, these two inaccuracies cannot be fortuitous. Speaking of 
the importance for the Western alliance of his talks with General de Gaulle, whom 
he described as “a wise counselor” and “an informative guide,” President 
Kennedy said: “Our alliance, I believe, became more secure.” This is translated 
as, “Our allies became more secure.” The second inaccuracy occurs in the passage 
where Kennedy says: “. . . both of us were there, I think, because we realized . . . 
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that care should thus be taken to prevent our conflicting interests from so directly 
confronting each other that war necessarily ensued.” The last few words are 
rendered, “. . . from conflicting more than was inevitable.”* This would imply 
a reluctance on the part of the Soviet leaders to inform the Soviet population or 
the American President’s readiness to accept a Soviet challenge, while the reference 
to the reliability or unreliability of the United States’ allies is strongly reminiscent 
of observations made by the German press in 1939 that the “degenerate” and 
“depraved” democracies of the West would leave Poland to her fate, not daring 
to face the might of National Socialist Germany. 


* 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the recent Vienna talks: 


First, the talks accelerated the crisis over what is the most acute problem of 
international politics today—the status of Western Berlin and the signing of a 
German peace treaty. It would be erroneous to assume that international relations 
would not have worsened if the Vienna talks had not taken place: when the Paris 
conference collapsed last year and the Soviets imposed their boycott on nego- 
tiations with Eisenhower, they had already earmarked 1961 as the year in which 
they would develop their campaign over Berlin. On the other hand, if the talks 
had not taken place, the crisis would have proceeded more slowly and the West 
would have had more time in which to correct its psychological and even military 
weaknesses at this critical point. 


Second, the Vienna talks, like earlier conferences attended by the Soviet 
leaders, demonstrated the mistakenness of negotiating with the USSR through 
summit meetings. The shortcomings and dangers of this method for the West, 
brilliantly analyzed by Secretary of State Dean Rusk,® have been fully confirmed 
by the latest developments. 


The view, common in the West, that personal contact can establish confidence 
in dealings with the Communist leaders and so promote the success of negotiations 
with them and weaken the aggressiveness of international Communism ignores 
the fact that the Communists cannot place confidence in the representatives of 
capitalism. The reason for this lack of confidence is that all Communists are 
firmly, “scientifically,” convinced that they are in a better position to know and 
appreciate the inner reactions of capitalist leaders than the capitalists themselves, 
who lack the “scientific key” of Marxism-Leninism. Disbelief in the utterances 
of their opponents is consequently obligatory for them. The Vienna talks ignored 
this point just as earlier top-level meetings had done. 

Third, negotiations with the Communist leaders can only bear fruit for the 
West if the latter occupies a position of strength that is obvious to the Com- 
munists. This superior strength must be clear, not only in the relative positions 


8 Pravda, June 9, 1961, p. 5, cols. 3 and 5. 
® Dean Rusk, “The President,” Foreign Affairs, New York, April 1960. 
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of the two sides in general, but also in regard to the issue that is under negotiation. 
In the present instance, the West did not enjoy any such obvious superiority with 
regard to Berlin and Germany. 

Finally, it should be noted that negotiations between the free world and the 
Communist camp are possible only within very narrow limits, for neither side 
can wish to use hydrogen warfare as a means of solving their disagreements, 
while the Communist camp in addition does not want a total peace, i.e., a peace 
secured by treaties, international guarantees and objective arbitration, which 
limits its expansionist tendencies. Consequently, if the West looks upon its 
negotiations with the Communist world as aimed at securing a series of truces on 
one or another front of a war constantly in progress, these negotiations may be 
crowned with success. 

Such amicable settlements, however, are possible only in solving issues of 
secondary importance such as that of correcting the frontiers between Bulgaria 
and Greece. The main problems, of which those of Berlin and Germany are two, 
cannot be settled by negotiation so long as Communist totalitarianism exists on 
our planet and embraces a third of its population. On these main fronts in the 
struggle, only a balance of power can protect the free world from an outbreak of 
war—and even then it will not be a true peace but only a truce. 

These conclusions were to be drawn from earlier conferences that took place 
at summit level: the talks in Vienna have merely confirmed them. 
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Gerontology and Geriatrics in the Soviet Union 


Hetnricu SCHULZ 


The problems of old age and longevity have long occupied the attention of 


various individual Russian scientists. The first scientifically based views on the 
subject were advanced by M. V. Lomonosov (1711-65) in his treatise “On thc 
Propagation and Preservation of the Russian Race,” published in 1761, in which 
he proposed prophylactic measures to save people from premature death.' This 
idea was further developed by S.G. Zybelin (1735-1802), M. Y. Mudroy 
(1776-1831) and others.? In the eighties of the last century, S. P. Botkin, appar- 
ently basing his views on Charcot’s Legons cliniques sur les maladies des vieillards «¢ 
les maladies chroniques (1868), was the first Russian physician to stress the need to 
separate the physiological and pathological aspects of old age.* In addition, he 
made a study of the dominant role of the central nervous system in both physiv- 
logical and pathological processes. Most of his successors, both pre-Revolutionary 
and Soviet, including I. P. Pavlov, A. A. Bogomolets, N. D. Strazhesko and 
M. kK. Petrova, adhered to these views. Their research has facilitated the develop- 
ment of a physiological approach to the factors underlying human longevity and 
the functioning of various systems and organs in elderly persons. I. I. Mechnikovy, 
who at the beginning of the present century formulated his own theory of senes- 
cence, has also contributed much to the subject. Advancing the view that 
senescence, its attendant diseases and eventually death itself are caused by putre- 
factive bacteria in the intestines, he called for the use of lactic acid products in 
food as facilitating the normal regulation of the intestinal flora. This theory 
found many supporters in pre-Revolutionary Russia and is recognized by Sovict 
researchers to this day. 

After the 1917 Revolution, research in this field was not at first coordinated, 
individual researchers dealing with various theoretical, experimental, statistical, 
descriptive, therapeutic and prophylactic aspects of the subject in a piecemea! 
manner. In the middle of the thirties, however, the first fairly large schools of 
gerontology were set up, one at Kiev under the direction of the pathophysiologist 
A. A. Bogomolets, the other at Kharkov under the biochemist A. V. Nagorny. 
The two schools worked in close conjunction and supplemented each other's 
work, 

To establish the limits of longevity, Bogomolets proceeded from the biolog'- 
cally possible expectation of human life. By comparing the periods of sexual 


1 M. V. Lomonosov, /zbrannye filosofskie proizvedeniya (Selected Philosophical Works), Moscow, 1950. 

2 S. G. Zybelin, /zbrannye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 1954; A. G. Kukasyan, M. ). 
Mudrov, Moscow, 1949. 

3 Sovetskaya meditsina, 1960, No. 10, pp. 3—12. 
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maturation and maturity in man and various animals with their longevity, he 
concluded that under natural physiological conditions a man should live not less 
than 130—50 years. In his view, the fact that there are people who live to this age 
is in itself evidence of potential longevity. An examination of 12 inhabitants of 
\bkhazia aged from 100 to 142 years, carried out on his initiative in 1937, 
revealed all the symptoms forecast by Mechnikov and himself of physiologically 
normal old age, constituting a gradual deterioration of the functions of various 
organs and systems without any signs of the decrepitude which was earlier regarded 
as inevitable. Investigations showed that disorders previously regarded as typical 
of old age, such as arteriosclerosis, hypertonia, osteoporosis, emphysema and 
deforming lesions of the joints and spinal cord, should be treated as pathological 
phenomena and not necessary adjuncts of advanced years. All the persons 
examined were remarkable for their fully viable nervous systems, good general 
health and ability to work. 

In a number of investigations, Bogomolets, who regarded longevity as a social 
problem, showed that an important part in the aging process is played by a 
reduction in the activity of the physiological system of the connective tissue, which 
regulates metabolism and to a great extent ensures the protective functions of the 
hody.4 “A man,” he said, “is the age of his connective tissue,” and “the campaign 
tor longevity should be, above all, a campaign for healthy connective tissue.” 
He also recommended the use of antireticular cytotoxic serum, which in small 
doses stimulates the action of the connective tissue, particularly in cases of prema- 
ture senescence. 

Nagorny and his colleagues established that among old people the intensity 
of metabolic and energetic processes is diminished, as too is the formation and 
renewal of cells and tissues. This is accompanied by reduced activity and by 
atrophic and degenerative lesions in various organs and systems. From this, 
Nagorny concluded that “the course of the vital process may be changed both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, so that the expectation of life may also be modified 
within certain limits.”® 

The first attempt to coordinate research on an all-Union basis was made by 
Bogomolets, on whose initiative a conference was convened in Kiev in 1938. At 
this conference, 855 papers dealing with a wide range of problems were presented, 
arousing considerable interest among specialists in various fields and acting as a 
spur to further research. The outbreak of World War II, however, diverted atten- 
tion to more pressing needs and it was nearly ten years before the subject again 
came to the fore at the end of the forties, by which time the average expectation 
ot life, in the USSR as in other countries, had risen considerably—in the USSR 
10 64 years—owing to the fall in mortality from infectious diseases. As a result, 
more attention came to be paid to those diseases linked with senescent lesions, the 
subject of geriatrics. 

* Vrachebnoe delo, 1961, No. 5, pp. 9-15. 


5 Bolshaya meditsinskaya entsiklopediya (Large Medical Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., Vol. VI, 
1958, p. 961. 
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During this period, the scientific press republished the results of various 
experimental studies and articles dealing with old age and longevity (V. V. Alpatoy, 
O. Kk. Nastyukov, T. N. Voskresenskaya, V. N. Nikitin, A. V. Nagorny, ef a/.). 
In 1945, Z. G. Frenkel’s Prolongation of Life and Active Old Age was published, and 
in 1950 Nagorny’s Senescence and Prolongation of Life. Several of the republics set up 
gerontological research groups. In 1956, a department for the study of longevity 
in Daghestan was established in the Goiter Outpatients’ Clinic at Makhachkala and 
conducted a survey of persons aged from 80 to 146 years.* Soon afterward, 
17,000 persons aged between 80 and 100 were examined at the Belorussian Republic 
Goiter Outpatients’ Clinic, and a gerontological section of the Belorussian 
Academy of Sciences was formed under the direction of Professor V. A. Leonoy 
to make a systematic study of longevity in Belorussia.? A similar investigation of 
persons aged from 80 to 150 was carried out in Azerbaidzhan, and in Kiroy 
Oblast 800 persons were recorded as being over the age of 90.8 In 1958, a depart- 
ment for the study of longevity was instituted under the Georgian Academy of 
Sciences.°® 

In July 1957, a Soviet delegation participated for the first time in the Fourth 
International Congress of Gerontologists in Italy, and three years later six Sovict 
experts attended the Sixth Congress held in San Francisco.!° 


As a result of the interest shown by the medical profession and the desire of 
the state to maintain the capacity of elderly persons for work, the need to co- 
ordinate gerontological and geriatric research and practice was again brought to 
the fore in 1957. On September 6, 1957, a working committee was formed within 
the Medical Council of the Ministry of Health of the USSR and the Presidium 
of the Academy of Medical Sciences, whose immediate objective was the estab- 
lishment of an all-Union gerontological research institute.1! At about the same 
time, the Moscow Society of Naturalists set up a permanent commission on 
gerontology.!* 

At the Twelfth Session of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, held in 
Minsk in April 1958, gerontology was included in the agenda and was subjected 
to detailed discussion.'* A resolution was passed calling for the formation of a 
unified research center in Kiev, and V. D. Timakov announced that over the next 
seven years problems of longevity and active old age would figure prominently 
in the scheduled work of the academy.!4 

In November of the same year, the Research Institute for Gerontology and 
Experimental Pathology of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences was founded 


8 Meditsinsky raboinik, 1958, No. 23. 
7 Ibid., 1958, No. 48. 
8 Ibid., 1958, Nos. 62 and 85. 
Tbid., 1958, No. 104. 
10 Vrachebnoe delo, 1961, No. 2, pp. 144—46. 
11 Meditsinsky rabotnik, 1957, No. 88. 
12 Bolshaya meditsinskaya entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. VI, p. 958. 
13, Meditsinsky rabotnik, 1958, No. 32. 
14 Thid., 1958, No. 33. 
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in Kiev with Professor N. N. Gorev as its director.1° This institute is responsible 
for the planning, coordination and supervision of relevant research throughout 
the Soviet Union and has three separate sections for the study of lesions of the 
nervous system, internal organs and the sustenaculo-motor apparatus, as well as 
nine laboratories which carry out clinical, endocrinological, biochemical, physio- 
logical, hematological, pathological, morphological and other forms of research. 
The object of the institute is to determine the physiological features of senescence 
and to study medicinal and other methods of prophylaxis and treatment of prema- 
ture senility.1® The institute also supervises the work of geriatric clinics recently 
formed under the Kiev city polyclinics. In 1961, a clinic of this kind was set up in 
Kharkov, attached to the Krasny-Zavod district hospital.!? These clinics provide 
in- and out-patient facilities for persons over the age of 55 and are intended to 
arrest development of those disorders commonly associated with advancing years 
and to offer advice on the treatment of elderly patients. The first results of coordi- 
nated research in this field were discussed at a conference convened by the Institute 
ot Gerontology and Experimental Pathology in Kiev at the beginning of 1961.* 
About 400 specialists from all parts of the Soviet Union attended and the papers 
presented covered a wide field. 


It is natural that Soviet scientists and the government should be particularly 
concerned with old age and its attendant problems, since the Soviet Union is 
among those countries with the highest actual and proportionate population group 
aged over 100, as may be seen from the following table: 


— Persons Aged over 100 — 
Total 
21,708 


SOURCE: Vestnik statistiki, 1961, No. 4, p. 49 


According to the 1926 census, there were 29,000 perons aged over 100 in the 
Soviet Union, or nearly 20 per 100,000 of the population.’® How accurate these 
figures are is a matter for conjecture, since there was no individual check on 
persons claiming to be centenarians. The Soviet statisticians themselves admit 
that such persons are subject to the forgetfulness and vanity of old age, suggesting 
that allowance must be made for a certain amount of exaggeration. An individual 
check on persons who entered their ages as more than 100 in the 1897 census 
established that the number of centenarians was exaggerated five-fold and of 


15 Thid., 1958, No. 94. 

18 Jbid., 1960, No. 62. 

17 Tbid., 1961, No. 17. 

18 Jbid. 

19 Bolshaya meditsinskaya entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. VI, p. 959. 
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28,015 persons entered in that category in the 1959 census only 21,708 proved to 
be genuine. The following table, which shows the distribution by location, sex 
and more precise age groups, underlines the preponderance of longevity among 
women and in rural areas: 


Urban Rural 
Age Group Areas Areas Male Female Total 
eee 2,718 10,632 3,100 10,250 13,350 
105—109 .......... 863 3,320 1,127 3,056 4,183 
eee 281 1,103 415 969 1,384 
116 416 176 356 532 
J eee 105 487 224 368 592 
Over 100* ........ 353 1,314 390 1,277 1,667 
4,436 17,272 5,432 16,276 21,708 


* Exact age unknown. 
SOURCE: Vestnik statistiki, 1961, No. 4, p. 90. 


The Caucasus has the greatest number of centenarians: Azerbaidzhan-84 
per 100,000 population; Georgia—51 per 100,000; Armenia—33 per 100,000), 
In Azerbaidzhan, the highest figures are found in the Nagorno-Karabakh Auton- 
omous Oblast (144 per 100,000) and the Nakhichevan ASSR (112 per 100,000), 
and in Georgia in the South Ossetin Autonomous Oblast (80 per 100,000) and 
the Abkhazian ASSR (78 per 100,000). Similarly, those areas of the RSFSR which 
are geographically a part of the Caucasus or abut it also boast a large number of 
centenarians. Outside the Caucasus, a large number of centenarians are found in 
the Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Oblast of Tadzhikistan and other moun- 
tainous and high-altitude areas of the USSR-the Altai Krai, East Kazakhstan 
Oblast and the Yakut ASSR. These findings coincide with the conclusion reached 
by G. V. Tsitsishvili after studying longevity in the Gori region of Georgia, that 
the number of persons over 90 years of age is directly proportionate to the altitude 
of the area in which they live.?° According to V. Volsky, the greatest number of 
centenarians in Armenia too live in the Basargechar region around Lake Sevan.*! 

Soviet scientists consider that regular work, including mental work, is an 
essential prerequisite of longevity. They frequently quote Kh. Gufeland’s asser- 
tion that no idler has ever reached a ripe old age, whereas those that do have led 
a very active life, such as the Azerbaidzhani Makhmud Eivazov, who at the age 
of 150 was still working on a collective farm.** Makarchenko and Spasokukotsky 
suggest that, to facilitate longevity, work must be creative and give a man satis- 
faction.** M. V. Leinik takes the view that a correct balance between work and 
leisure prevents nervous strain and premature senescence.?4 M. Y. Belyaev asserts 
that premature retirement and idleness lead to progressive debility and therefore 
recommends a regular amount of work even for elderly persons suffering from 
hypertonia.?> He draws attention to the fact that a sedentary life and confinement 

20 Meditsinsky rabotnik, 1960, No. 76. 

21 Tbid., 1961, No. 43. 

22 Tbid., 1958, No. 62. 

23 Tbid., 1958, No. 28. 

24 Tbid., 1957, No. 88. 

25 Sovetskaya meditsina, 1959, No. 1, pp. 97-99. 
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to bed weaken patients and adversely affect old people. Work diverts patients’ 
attention from their ailments and has a beneficial effect, particularly in cases of 
hypertonia. In some cases, it is considered that participation in socially useful 
work gives people a mental fillip and thus improves their feeling of wellbeing and, 
consequently, their physical health. 

Soviet writers attribute a specific role in longevity to heredity, but Nikitin 
advises that this should not be exaggerated, since in the complex phenomenon of 
macrobiosis hereditary factors manifest themselves in various ways, depending on 
environment. He also points out that hereditary factors may be radically modified 
in the course of ontogenesis. 


In the Soviet Union, particular emphasis is placed on the effect of social 
environment on longevity. Unfortunately, this aspect of the matter is also ex- 
ploited for propaganda purposes. Vasyukova, for instance, suggests that the rise 
in the expectation of life in the Soviet Union is directly due to the establishment 
ot the Soviet regime, ignoring the fact that the same trend has occurred in other 
countries with different forms of government.?* 


Apart from the observance of public and personal hygiene, a balanced diet 
is also regarded as an essential condition of achieving longevity. O. P. Molcha- 
nova stresses the need for a regular balanced diet from childhood.*’ Vitamins, 
which are regarded as important in this respect, have been made the subject of 
study by numerous researchers. Investigation of the lives of centenarians in 
Daghestan showed that they ate a great deal of garlic, onions and black pepper, 
but never touched fish or pork.?® A. L. Myasnikov suggests that consumption 
of food rich in vitamin C prevents the development of arteriosclerosis and that 
this is one of the reasons for the longevity of persons living in the Caucasus.*® 
It is pointed out that vitamins are essential components of intermediate metabolism 
as well as of the synthetic processes which renew cells and tissues. At the same 
time, Soviet writers advise doctors against excessive doses of vitamins in view 
ot the danger of hypervitaminosis. 

Hormones do not receive as much attention in the Soviet Union as vitamins. 
It is suggested that moderate doses of hormones may be used in geriatrics as 
being beneficial to metabolism and the central nervous system; in addition, they 
are regarded as facilitating the better utilization of vitamins and other essential 
substances by the tissues.%° Soviet specialists state that the greatest caution should 
be exercised in the hormone therapy of premature senescence. The use in geriatrics 
ot cells from animal foetuses, which has been introduced in the West (Binet, 
Schmidt, Niehans ef a/.), has received little attention as yet in the Soviet Union. 
M. P. Tushnov is of the opinion that they differ little from certain histolysates 

°8 Meditsinsky rabotnik, 1957, No. 24. 

*? Tbid., 1958, No. 33. 

Tbid., 1958, No. 23. 

°° Sovetskaya meditsina, 1960, No. 10, pp. 3—12. 

Ibid. 
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which act as unspecific stimuli.*! The injection of embryo tissue extracts is regarded 
in the Soviet Union with considerable skepticism. 

Research in the field of macrobiosis has enabled Soviet geriatricians to evolve 
various practical measures for prolonging human life. They may be divided into 
two groups, the first consisting of measures linked with general prophylaxis: 
improvement of hygiene at work and in the home; campaigns against infectious 
and other diseases, with particular emphasis on prophylaxis of cardiovascular and 
oncological diseases; provision of balanced diets for various age, occupational 
and geographical groups of the population; mass participation in physical culture; 
and health education. Such measures, excellent in themselves, will, however, 
take a considerable time to implement since they involve complex organization 
and are dependent upon the provision of the material prerequisites by the state. 

The second group of measures have a narrower goal—the provision of out- 
patient facilities for elderly persons at polyclinics. The methods of treatment 
include prescribed periods of work and leisure, balanced diet and physical exer- 
cise, blood transfusions in conjunction with injections of antireticular cytotoxic 
serum and oxygen and vitamin therapy. Patients are able to obtain appropriate 
medicinal and physiotherapeutic treatment from geriatric clinics as well as spa 
treatment. 

The creation of a comprehensive network of geriatric clinics in the Soviet 
Union will undoubtedly take time, but it is clear that gerontology and geriatrics 
have acquired a definite practical application in that country, as Vasyukova states: 
“...to prolong life means to extend the socially useful activity of people, to 
lengthen the period during which they may participate in productive creative 
work and the building of Communism.”%? 


(This article is a shortened version of the paper read on May 26, 1961, at the Ninth Conference 
of Public Health Officers at the G kademie Sankelmark, near Flensburg.) 


31 Jbid. 
32° Meditsinsky rabotnik, 1957, No. 24. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 
Technical and Social Aspects of Automation in the USSR 


ind 

nel Soviet scientific literature, like that in the West, has still not produced an 
ve: [accepted term for the scientific and technical revolution now taking place. 
% Although the expression “new industrial revolution” is used by certain Soviet 
ct, r . y . 
‘on Ig. Writers, the majority regard it as unacceptable because it is used by “bourgeois 

+e, | and right-wing socialist ideologists,” and also because they are afraid of acknowl- 
. edging qualitative changes in modern capitalism and the possibility of its being 
we modified into a new, non-socialist system. Soviet theoreticians regard the term 


“scientific-technical revolution” as more acceptable. Their justification for this 
is to be found in the assertion that technical progress is not accompanied in 
Western countries by social-economic reforms. It merely intensifies the con- 
centration and centralization of production and capital, facilitates the growth of 
specialization and thereby intensifies the social nature of capitalist production. 
And since, according to Marx, there is an insuperable contradiction between the 
social nature of production and the private capitalist form of appropriating the 
results of labor, “progress in technology and science in a capitalist society is also 
accompanied by progress in the contradictions, i.e., their exacerbation and 
extension.””? 

Soviet theoretical writers expend great effort in trying to prove the dual and 
directly contradictory nature of technical progress—negative under a free economy, 
positive under the Soviet economic system. This, of course, is the usual approach 
of Marxist-Leninist pseudo-science. Soviet theoreticians speak of many economic 
categories of a commodity economy which, they assert, may continue to operate 
under socialism but lose their negative qualities. It is officially claimed that under 
capitalism modern technical progress has only limited prospects of development. 
Instead of improving them, it worsens the labor conditions and life of the workers 
by intensifying their exploitation and impoverishment, leads to a rise in un- 
productive labor and social parasitism and sharply increases the army of un- 
employed. “In the USA, Britain and a number of other countries, automation 
has already brought hardship to millions of people.”? 

A completely different quality is ascribed to technical progress under the 
Soviet economic system. There, technical progress has unlimited prospects. It 
leads to an improvement of working conditions, helps to increase the national 
wealth, raises the material, cultural and technical standards of the workers, 
creates conditions for eliminating the differences between mental and physical 
labor and does not cause unemployment. These directly contradictory results of 

| Kritika pravosotsialisticheskoi ideologii (A Criticism of Right-Wing Socialist Ideology), Moscow, 
1960, p. 266. 

2 Teens 1959, No. 7, p. 37. 
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technical progress are, it is claimed, due to the contrast between the social- 
political systems in which they are introduced. The Soviet system is in all respects 
progressive, providing all the conditions for the flourishing of talent. Thus, all 
that has happened to date in the USSR is given the label of progressiveness, and 
all the achievements of Soviet scientists, engineers and the people in general are 
presented as being due to the existing social-political system. 

It is, of course, impossible not to recognize certain outstanding scientific and 
technical achievements on the part of the USSR, particularly in the military field, 
and some of them may well be ascribed to the present regime. The fact is that 
any totalitarian system does possess a great advantage over a democratic one in 
being able to mobilize material and human resources to implement specific state 
measures. Moreover, it has almost complete freedom to dispose of these resources 
as it thinks fit. Under such conditions, it would indeed be strange if it had not 
managed to achieve something. Naturally, Soviet propaganda exaggerates these 
successes to an extravagant extent in an attempt to conceal the shortages and 
breakdowns which also occur in its economic system. 

Yet, however hard Soviet propaganda may try, a few individual and well- 
advertized successes cannot be taken as being typical of the overall development 
of science and technology in the country. Despite the tremendous advances made 
by industry in the USSR, in satisfying the day-to-day needs of the population it is 
still far behind not only the United States, but also such countries as Britain, 
Western Germany and France, which it has now overtaken in terms of absolute 
industrial production. 

When automation came on the scene and the need arose to borrow knowledge 
from the industrial countries of the West, which were clearly ahead of the Soviet 
Union in this field, the cultivation of such a boastful attitude had already become 
an anachronism and it was no longer possible to conceal the Soviet Union’s 
backwardness. In 1955, with no explanation, the Soviet leaders ceased to dissem- 
inate such optimism and indeed began to condemn it. A resolution of the June 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee stated that “the main reasons for 
the inadequate introduction of new technology in the nationaleconomy are . . . the 
boastfulness and complacency of many leading Party workers.”* Thereafter, 
numerous references were made in speeches by Party leaders and articles in 
specialist publications to the backwardness of Soviet industry in many fields, the 
lack of incentive to technical progress and the difficulties in the way of introducing 


new techniques. 


Soviet theoretical works frequently stress the planned and balanced develop- 
ment of the national economy, but in fact the level of modern technical equipment 
and organization of production in Soviet industry is very uneven. A particularly 
sharp contrast may be observed between the civilian and war industries. Further 
evidence of these contrasts is to be found in the periodical issue of decrees aimed 
at bringing a lagging industry up to standard or giving priority to a particular 

3 Pravda, July 17, 1955. 
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branch of the national economy. Examples of unjustified complacency side by 
side with the latest techniques are sometimes featured in the press. At the Ham- 
mer and Sickle Works in Kharkov, for instance, “they say, half jokingly, half 
seriously: In the second engineering shop we almost have Communism, but in the 
foundry we have practically got feudalism.”’* 

The low level of mechanization, the high proportion of manual labor and the 
large amount of obsolete equipment all present unresolved problems which 
bedevil the introduction of automation. Moreover, the Soviet Union continues to 
lag behind in that most important field—labor productivity, which is all the more 
surprising since in Communist theory the main criterion for judging the super- 
jority of any social-economic system is the productivity of its workers. 

Productivity in the USSR is less than half that in the United States. Even in the 
comparatively advanced steel industry, where the Soviet Union leads the world 
in the efficient use of blast and open-hearth furnaces, productivity is lower than 
in similar undertakings in the United States. The reason is that in maintenance 
and subsidiary operations the work is done primarily by manual labor. In Soviet 
industry as a whole, 47 percent of all workers have no mechanical aids to assist 
them in their work. For a long time, the wastage of labor resulting from the use 
ot obsolete equipment was not taken into account. A theory long prevailed in the 
Soviet Union that in a planned socialist economy the development of technology 
did not result in obsolescence of design and that consequently there was no 
depreciation of the means of production on this score. It was claimed that such a 
phenomenon only occurred in a capitalist society and that the absence of such 
depreciation on equipment was one of the advantages of the Soviet economic 
system.® In recent years, however, there has been a complete reappraisal of this 
factor, and now it is not merely acknowledged but the acknowledgment of it is 
endowed with a positive role in that it reflects obsolescence of techniques in the 
form of costs.7 

At the present time, there is a large-scale campaign in progress in the USSR 
to replace and modernize obsolete equipment, but under existing conditions such 
measures encounter great obstacles. In the first place, there is a great deal of such 
equipment. Even in the relatively modern automobile industry, “the proportion 
of obsolete equipment over 20 years old ranges from 13 to 28 percent.”* More 
than 50 percent of the metal-cutting plant used in the production of agricultural 
machinery is obsolete, underproductive and energy-consuming. In the second 
place, not more than 50 percent of machine tool production is employed for this 
purpose and, third, Soviet industry continues to manufacture obsolete equipment 
which is installed in newly-built factories. In 1960, nearly 40 percent of the output 
of the Kramatorsk heavy machine tool plant consisted of obsolete designs.* Even 


* Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, November 18, 1960. 

° Pravda, July 15, 1960. 

° Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., Vol. II, 1950, p. 291. 
* Kommunist, 1956, No. 11, p. 52. 

* Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 7, p. 29. 

° Politicheskoe samoobrazovanie, 1960, No. 7, p. 27. 
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with new designs, it is admitted that “in some cases designers do not take into 
account the latest achievements of science and technology.” 

The blame for this, of course, lies not with the designers but with the Soviet 
system, under which foreign technical literature is subjected to strict censorship 
and indigenous technical innovations are kept secret for a long period. Even a 
Soviet writer admits that technical and scientific abstracts published in the journal 
of the All-Union Institute of Scientific and Technical Information “are so remote 
from life as to be historical documents rather than practical aids.” 


Some research institutes and design organizations have expended considerable 
time and resources on research work and designing of machines, details of which 
have already appeared in the foreign press and which have long been in use." 


Centralized planning, with its prices fixed irrespectively of the cost of produc- 
tion, has created a situation in which an undertaking tends to “reject new tech- 
niques because it is more profitable to produce obsolete designs.” !* Consequenty, 
despite government campaigns to replace obsolete equipment, the proportion of 
such plant increases rather than diminishes from year to year. In 1955, some 18.2 
percent of machine tools in the Soviet Union were more than 20 years old and in 
1959 the figure had risen to 20.5 percent, whereas in the USA the figure had fallen 
from 22 percent in 1953 to 16.2 percent in 1959.18 


* 


It has been admitted in the press that the output of fully automated production 
lines is still very low. Ignoring lines which may have been constructed by indi- 
vidual undertakings from their own resources, the figures for the period of the 


Fourth Five-Year Plan was 41, for the Fifth Five-Year Plan 67 and for the 1956-58 
period 61.1! In 1958, the combined output of automated and semi-automated 
production lines was only 150. 

Plans for the design and manufacture of new machinery are rarely fulfilled. 
In 1959, the plans for various republics were fulfilled as follows: RSFSR, 64 per- 
cent; the Ukraine, 69 percent; Belorussia, 71 percent; Kazakhstan, 63 percent; 
Kirghizia, 51 percent.!* This naturally hampers the introduction of new techniques. 

The various obstacles to technological progress are represented by the Soviet 
leaders, not as faults inherent in the Soviet system, but as the result of technical 
conservatism among certain managers and engineers.'® But it is only fair to point 
out that the latter are themselves the product of the Soviet economic system. 
After laborious research in many factories, V. Kiselev, a journalist entrusted with 
the task of depicting a conservative Soviet technician, came to the conclusion that 


10 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, October 1, 1960. 

11 Pravda, July 17, 1955. 

12 Planovoe khozyaistvo, 1960, No. 8, p. 15. 

13 I, Maevsky, Mekbanizatsiya i avtomatizatsiya—osnova rosta proizvoditelnosti truda (Mechanization and 
Automation: The Basis of Increased Productivity), Moscow, 1960, p. 161. 

14 Politicheskoe samoobrazovanie, 1960, No. 7, p. 27. 

15 Kommumist, 1960, No. 10, p. 10. 

16 Politicheskoe samoobrazovanie, 1960, No. 7, p. 27. 
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Soviet undertakings contained no deliberate conservatives consciously holding 
back technical progress, but only “involuntary conservatives.”!’? His views 
coincided with those expressed by economists such as L. Gatovsky, who wrote: 
“Unfortunately, the practice of fixing prices and profits often favors the produc- 
tion of obsolete goods in preference to those which are new and technically more 
perfect.””18 

Organizational problems in which the Soviet economic system abounds 
similarly hamper the introduction of technical innovations. At the Kharkov 
electrical engineering works, the equipment for a highly productive automatic 
production line for electric motor shafts remained in crates for three years.'® 
The Moscow automobile works completed the design for a truck, but it was 
unlikely that it would go into serial production for 2—3 years.?° One amazing case 
reported in the Soviet press was of a fully automated factory where the schedule 
for production was planned on the basis that 17 percent of the month’s production 
would be achieved in the first ten days, 34 percent in the second, and 49 percent 
in the third. 

The unreliability of equipment also acts as a brake. Some factories are obliged 
to retain surplus labor simply in case a newly-installed automatic line should 
suddenly start playing tricks.?* Such a situation probably explains why in the 
Donbass, for example, despite the vast amount of mechanization introduced in the 
coal mines, its effect on productivity has been negligible.** 


The designing of new plants and their approval by various authorities takes a 
great deal of time. Very often the examination and approval of projects, drawn 
up at short notice, takes three times as long as the designing.** The time that 
elapses from the commencement of research on automation to its introduction in 
industry is from four to seven years.2> In many cases, prototypes are designed 
without taking into account the precise use to which they are to be put. Many 
factories are designed and construction is started, but plans for their automation 
are left until they have already gone into operation.*® 


Whereas under a free economy the introduction of new techniques is deter- 
mined by economic factors such as the prospect of producing cheaper and 
technically more perfect goods, the elimination of a flexible price structure under 
the Soviet planned economy has almost nullified the effect of economic factors 
on this development. At first this did not disturb the Soviet leaders, since they 
considered that the plan itself provided the most effective incentive. In fact, 


17 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 2, 1960. 

18 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 5, p. 46. 
19 Kommunist, 1956, No. 3, p. 100. 

20 Pravda, November 16, 1960. 

21 Kommunist, 1956, No. 3, p. 100. 

22 Novy mir, 1960, No. 7, p. 221. 

23 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, July 16, 1960. 
24 Tbid., July 7, 1960. 

29 Tbid., July 15, 1960. 

26 Pravda, June 10, 1959, 


however, under the Soviet system the fulfillment of plans became an end in itself 
and, as Soviet writers have admitted, “experience has shown that this system does 
not provide the necessary incentives for the steady raising of the technological 
standards of production.”?? In the past few years, entire sessions of the Central 
Committee have been devoted to this problem, but at least one spokesman has 
acknowledged that “the main problem remains unsolved: how to provide effective 
incentives ..., particularly for introducing advanced scientific and technical 
achievements.”?8 

The institution of monetary incentives has tended to benefit senior officials to 
a greater extent than the engineers and technical staff who do the practical work. 
In the Kharkov tractor works, the average bonus paid for evolving and intro- 
ducing new techniques during 1957 and the first half of 1958 was 4,000 rubles for 
industrial officials and only 300 rubles for designers and technicians.?® 


Soviet economists are not unaware of the unsatisfactory situation in this 
respect, and in recent years they have tended to pay less attention to specifically 
Soviet incentives for remedying it and have instead turned to the old, well-tried 
capitalist incentive of economic efficiency.*° They have gone so far as to suggest 
that mechanization and automation be introduced primarily, not where they make 
working conditions easier and more healthy, but where they have the maximum 
economic effect, despite the fact that this is labeled in the Soviet Union as a 
capitalist approach. 

The question arises here of how far the Soviet Union can follow Western exam- 
ples while maintaining the basis of its economic system. The German researcher 
Bottcher has expressed the opinion that “the day is not far off when the economic 


systems of West and East will differ not in principle, but only in degree.”*! 
Perhaps this is too bold an assertion, but such tendencies do exist in recent 
Soviet economic reforms. Certainly the alternative would seem to be that either 
the Soviet Union must be guided in the introduction of new techniques by 
purely economic principles and run the risk of destroying the basis of its socialist 
system, or else it must resign itself to permanent technological backwardness. 


* 


In the West, too, there have been considerable difficulties connected with the 
introduction of automation, but the criterion must inevitably be which of the two 
systems, Communist or capitalist, is using the immense opportunities offered by 
modern technical advances to the greatest effect. In fact, the West already enjoys 
an advantage in this respect since, particularly in the case of the United States, 
it is ahead of the Soviet Union in industrial automation. The Soviet Seven-Year 
Plan only provides for the achievement of the level of automation already reachcd 


27 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1959, No. 6, p. 33. 
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by the United States in 1959.3 Thus, even if this goal is fulfilled, which is very 
doubtful, the Soviet Union will still be seven years behind. Moreover, despite the 
promises made in the postwar five-year plans to eliminate heavy manual labor, it 
continues to be employed to a considerably greater extent than in the leading 
industrial countries of the West. 

It is frequently asserted that, in contrast to the West, automation in the Soviet 
Union does not result in unemployment. The Soviet press, however, furnishes 
numerous examples of workers’ being stood off as a result of automation. The 
resettlement of these workers in other places of employment is evidently fraught 
with difficulties, since it has been considered necessary to set up a labor board in 
Moscow to deal with such 

Apart from direct unemployment, there are also instances of the transfer of 
workers from skilled to unskilled labor due to automation. In an article on the 
Hammer and Sickle Works in Kharkov, which is regarded as a leading example 
of the introduction of automation and is frequently shown to tourists, the 
l:konomicheskaya gazeta reported that many tourists ask what happens to workers 
displaced as the result of automation. An official blithely replies: “Don’t worry. 
l:very single one has been found work here in production. Nobody has lost 
anything.”4 A fortnight later, the same paper reported that in the same depart- 
ment a turner displaced by automation had been put to work with an electric 
truck “and had become, to use his own words, a feeder for automation.”’*® 


From questions put to the editors of newspapers and journals, it is evident 
that many readers do not dismiss the possibility of widespread unemployment in 
the Soviet Union as the result of industrial automation. Apart from propaganda 
assertions, the answer given is that the socialist state possesses the means to 
redeploy its technical and labor resources.** This no doubt means the redirection 
of labor, probably compulsorily, between industries and industrial regions. 
According to the State Committee on Labor and Wages, nearly two million 
persons will be resettled in Siberia and the East in the near future. It has also been 
stated that displaced workers will be utilized in such work as reclaiming deserts 
and marshland in Central Asia and Siberia, which requires large amounts of cheap 
labor in inaccessible regions. 

Another measure to combat unemployment has been the reduction in working 
hours. In 1960, all manual and white-collar workers were put on a seven-hour day 
and a six-day week. Despite all the fuss that was made at the time, the fact remains 
that the 40-hour week will only be introduced in the USSR in 1962, whereas it 
has already been common practice for some time in certain Western countries. 


Hajenko 
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The Eastern Bloc Countries in the International 
Freight Market 


The present state of the world sea freight market is characterized by two 
features: the still generally unsatisfactory level of freight rates for tramp or 
chartered shipping, and the rapid and systematic development of the mercantile 
fleets of the Eastern bloc countries, which have achieved a high degree of co- 
ordination in organizing the production and efficiency of their shipbuilding 
industries. That these two features are not in contradiction to one another becomes 


clear when one bears in mind that in the East and West the exploitation of 


merchant shipping generally follows fundamentally different principles. The 
antagonism of the two power blocs is evident here as elsewhere, and the prospects 
of achieving “peaceful coexistence” within the foreseeable future are slight. 
Quite independently of economic considerations, the maritime countries of the 
Eastern bloc, primarily the USSR, Communist China and Poland, to a lesser 
extent Eastern Germany, are engaged in building up their merchant marines 
from about five million gross tons to double that figure in the next five years. 
This process is better regarded, not as the result of business acumen and a desire 
for profit in the Western sense, but rather as a long-term political measure 
designed to play its part in the conflict between East and West. 


Against this background, the emergence of the Eastern bloc countries in the 
international freight market, where (apart from Yugoslavia, which occupies a 
special position) only the traditional maritime countries of the West are rep- 
resented as carriers, assumes especial interest. Western shipping hired by the 
USSR, Communist China and Poland is chartered either on a voyage or on a 
time basis. The present study, which covers the period from January 1, 1959, 
to June 30, 1960, also includes the not unimportant long-term contracts made 
by the USSR directly with individual shipowners of the West. Figures relating 
to shipping hired on the basis of a voyage charter or long-term contract indicate 
the volume of the cargoes carried, while those for time charters indicate the 
carrying capacity. 


* 


The sum total of all those cargoes shipped by the USSR, China and Poland 
by means of chartered vessels for which definite evidence is available amounted 
to 9,793,536 tons, transported during a total of 1,262 voyages. In addition, 
2,510,436 tons were shipped in 166 voyages by countries of the Eastern bloc ~ 
including Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia—by means of chartered Western 
vessels: here it is not entirely clear who was the charterer in each case, but it 
is at least certain that in the great majority of cases the charterer belonged to 
the Eastern bloc. In the period under review, therefore, a total of 12,303,972 tons 
was transported for countries of the Eastern bloc during 1,428 individual voyages 
by freighters flying Western flags. In addition, contracts were concluded during 
this period for the transportation of Soviet oil up to the end of 1963; if we add 
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the figure of 2,680,000 tons provided for in these contracts, we reach the total 
of 14,983,972 tons, which is roughly half the total turnover of the port of Ham- 
burg for 1960. 


The distribution of tonnage between the three countries for imports and 
exports is not uniform. Since, quite apart from the long-term contracts, by far 
the greater part of the tonnage chartered by the USSR is taken up by oil cargoes, 
exports here exceed imports, which is significant in view of the intention to step 
up oil exports, particularly to Western Europe. As a rule, shipping chartered on 
a voyage basis is used only for bulk cargoes, while packaged cargoes are trans- 
ported in ships belonging to one or other of the Eastern bloc countries, in 
accordance with the policy of concealing shipping details as far as possible from 
the rest of the world. With ships chartered on a time basis, it may be assumed 
that packaged goods are included in the cargoes, since here the charterer enjoys 
to a certain degree exclusive control of the ship. 


The tonnage rendered unavailable to the free market through chartering to 
the Eastern bloc countries may be taken as indicating the extent to which the 
merchant fleets of these countries are incapable of coping with their requirements 
and their reluctance to wait until the carrying capacity of their own fleets is 
brought up to the required level. The need for additional cargo space is all the 
greater because Soviet shipping serves primarily political, not commercial 
purposes. Its degree of utilization is much lower than that of comparable Western 
shipping: experts consider that it is no more than 65 percent of the nominal 


carrying capacity. 


During the period under review, the total tonnage chartered on a time 
basis amounted to 996,059 tons dead weight, or about 0.58 percent of the total 
carrying capacity of the world’s merchant shipping as of January 1, 1960. This 
does not, however, necessarily indicate the amount of goods transported, details 
ot which are not available. The length of time for which ships were chartered 
varied considerably, as also did the share allotted to each of the three countries 
concerned: the largest share went to China with 752,523 tons dead weight. 


According to information of the Institute for Navigational Research in 
Bremen, the USSR at the beginning of 1960 had a merchant fleet of 1,033 vessels 
of 300 gross tons or more, making up a total gross tonnage of 3,535,863 and a 
total carrying capacity of 4,900,000 tons dead weight. In 1959, it chartered vessels 
totaling 2,058,314 tons, which made 255 single or consecutive voyages to and 
from ports in the Baltic, Barents, White and Black Seas and on the Pacific coast. 
During the first half of 1960, the corresponding figures (excluding direct contracts 
for the transportation of oil) were 214 voyages and 1,854,689 tons. In both cases, 
by far the largest tonnage was that of vessels chartered for transporting oil. 
In 1959, 1,531,000 tons of Soviet oil were shipped in 97 vessels flying mostly 
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the Norwegian, Italian, British or Greek flag; in the first half of 1960, 1,396,500 
tons were shipped in the course of 87 voyages, using vessels flying the Swedish 
flag in addition to those named. 


During the eighteen months in question, the USSR also made use of Western 
shipping for transporting other cargoes. During the ice-free months, 439,427 tons 
of timber were exported from the Arctic ports on 184 chartered vessels, most 
of them flying the Norwegian flag. The fact that Soviet freighters returning 
from Cuba were employed for the import of sugar to Soviet ports—altogether 
only 20 voyages with a total cargo of 146,150 tons—and, by way of exception, 
had their cargoes for the return voyage booked through the open market is duc 
solely to political considerations since, understandably enough, only Soviet 
ships could be used to transport weapons and military equipment to Fide! 
Castro. Finally, the import of about 194,000 tons of grain, mostly from British 
Columbia to the Siberian port of Nakhodka, and of various other cargoes—about 
205,000 tons—was executed with the aid of chartered vessels, including some 
flying the West German flag. 


The priority enjoyed by Soviet oil exports is also indicated by the fact that 
of the tonnage chartered on a time basis—between one month and two-and-a-half 
years—amounting to 147,541 tons dead weight, 118,746 tons were accounted 
for by tankers. Freighters carrying dry cargo consequently accounted for no 
more than 28,795 tons, and that only in 1959. There can be no doubt that the 
foreign vessels chartered were exploited by their charterers to the fullest extent, 
but we possess no indication of the total cargoes transported, the ports of 
destination, or the number or length of voyages made by the ten—mostly Nor- 
wegian—vessels concerned. It can, however, be stated that the Greek motor 
tanker “Antzouletta” alone, with a capacity of 19,787 tons dead weight, was 
chartered to ply from the Black Sea to Japan between 1960 and the end of 1962, 
i.e., for the longest period that has been ascertained in these cases. In any case, 
it is clear that the USSR, which at the end of 1960 possessed a relatively small 
tanker fleet of 1,065,953 tons dead weight, will in the immediate future have to 
make use of chartered foreign shipping if she is to carry out her considerable 
delivery commitments to other countries such as Cuba in addition to exporting 
her own oil, since it matters little whether the deliveries to Cuba are made with 
the aid of foreign vessels or not. It is significant that none of the approximately 
2,900,000 tons of Soviet oil shipped by means of foreign vessels chartered on « 
voyage basis was delivered to Cuba. Soviet shipping was also to a large extent 
made available for special, including political, purposes by chartering tankers 
with a total capacity of almost 2,700,000 tons on the basis of contracts with 
Norwegian and British shipowners. The contract for 2,000,000 tons concluded 
in the middle of 1960 with the Greek owner Niarchos is the most considerable, 
while those concluded with Norwegian shipowners, including Knutsen-Hauge- 
sund, are only comparable in regard to the term of three years. In all cases, the 
recipients of Soviet oil are Italy and Japan. 
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Of the cargoes shipped by means of vessels chartered on a voyage basis, 
China accounts for a much smaller share—1,538,250 tons—than the USSR and 
Poland. During the eighteen months in question, only 135 voyages were made 
with ships chartered on the open market, although it is possible that other 
vessels were hired by other means. (This applies also to the USSR.) Of the three 
countries under consideration, China, with the largest population and her 
numerous harbors, large and small, on the Pacific coast, has the smallest merchant 
fleet: on January 1, 1960, it comprised 177 vessels of 462,031 gross tons or 

24,128 dead weight tons. China’s relatively small share in the world’s seaborne 
trade indicates, among other things, her continuing low living standard and the 
tact that her economy is largely self-contained and agrarian in character. Even so, 
the volume of traffic in the form of cargoes shipped in foreign vessels—mainly 
British, Greek and Italian—during the first six months of 1960 approached that 
during the whole of 1959-63 voyages with a tonnage of 702,750 and 72 voyages 
with a tonnage of 835,500 respectively. The fact that over one million tons, or 
more than 60 percent, of the cargoes shipped by means of foreign vessels consisted 
ot fertilizers provides further evidence of the priority given to agriculture and 
the desire of the Chinese to feed their population independently of foreign 
trade. Since then, however, the considerable grain purchases effected by China 
in Canada and Australia have changed the situation appreciably. 

The amount of liquid cargo transported—213,700 tons in 14 voyages—was 
very small. In relation to the imports of fertilizers and the size of the population, 
the imports of grain and other commodities—228,850 tons, including 41,400 tons 
of sugar from Cuba—were also almost insignificant. The inadequacy of Chinese 
shipping for the needs of coastal traffic may be seen in the fact that foreign 
vessels were employed for the transportation of ore—95,500 tons in 1960 alone— 
from the island of Hainan to ports in northern China. 

More foreign vessels were chartered by China on a time basis than by any 
other Eastern bloc country—541,096 tons dead weight in 1959 and 211,427 tons 
in the first half of 1960. These vessels were supplied chiefly by Great Britain, 
also by Greece and Norway and other maritime nations of the West. As for the car- 
goes transported, it can merely be said that only dry cargo vessels were involved. 


* 


Poland presents a quite different picture. Although she is the smallest of the 
three Communist powers here under consideration, Poland chartered a carrying 
capacity of 4,342,283 tons on the international market and made 658 voyages 
during the eighteen months under review, thereby leaving both other countries 
far behind, not only relatively but absolutely speaking. With 2,840,607 tons 
chartered for 1959 and 1,501,676 tons for the first half of 1960, a slight increase 
per unit of time may be seen. The significance of these figures becomes clearer 
it one bears in mind that, according to Statistik der Schiffabrt, Poland’s own 
mercantile marine at the beginning of 1960 comprised 151 vessels with a gross 
tonnage of 583,099 or 822,957 tons dead weight. 
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Here too, tankers were of secondary importance, with a total oil cargo of 
234,776 tons. The greater part, or 2,406,634 tons, fell to ore imports, mostly from 
South America. Lack of information makes it impossible to determine the 
proportions of shipping belonging to the various foreign powers concerned. In 
1959, foreign shipping space was chartered for grain imports from the United 
States, Canada and China to the extent of 880,600 tons, which was furnished by 
74 vessels flying the flag of Liberia, to a lesser extent Norway, Great Britain and 
the United States. For the export of coal and sawn timber to ports in northern 
or western Europe—374,484 tons—smaller vessels were employed, although 
nothing is known of their nationality. Of the remaining 445,789 tons, 112,300 
tons fell to the import of sugar from Cuba and 145,150 tons to that of fertilizers. 
In general, much the greater part of the space chartered on a voyage basis was 
employed for the delivery of imports. 

Of relatively small importance is the carrying capacity of 95,995 tons—divided 
almost equally between the two disparate periods—chartered by contract on a 
time basis. In this respect, Poland comes last among the three countries. The 
ships concerned were all dry cargo vessels of unknown nationality hired in most 
cases for one or more round trips over large distances taking no fixed length 
of time. Nothing, therefore, can be said about the volume of cargo carried. 

In spite of the fact that the tonnage which the Eastern bloc countries draw 
upon without recourse to the open international market is of unknown quantity, 
the above figures will show sufficiently clearly the present importance of Western 
shipping for their overseas trade. At present, it is difficult to say how long this 
situation will last. Will the relations of the two power blocs remain the same in 
regard to the freight market after the merchant navies of the Eastern bloc coun- 
tries have been brought up to strength? Cannot the gradual doubling of the size 
of these navies and the complete independence of Western shipping to which 
it will eventually lead be regarded as another aspect of the cold war, an aspect 
which has so far been scarcely recognized? Certainly the present partial dependence 
of Western shipping companies upon orders from the Eastern bloc should not be 
overlooked. At the thirteenth annual general meeting of London & Overseas 
Freighters Ltd., the chairman stated in his circulated review: 


For many years, we have enjoyed the security, stability and profitability of long- 
term charters with the major British oil companies. All but three of these fixtures 
have now expired, and the charterers concerned were not able to offer any further 
employment for the tankers thus becoming free. Fortunately, this state of affairs 
coincided with the entry into the chartering market of the government of the USSR.' 


Whether the West will be able to pull itself out of this situation and succeed 
in putting its increasing merchant shipning space to full use independently of the 
East will, of course, largely depend upon the future development of world 


overseas trade. Wolfgang Pfeifer 
1 Daily Telegraph, London, July 18, 1961, p. 3. 
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Domestic Affairs 


Penal Policy Becomes More Severe 


At the beginning of May of this year, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR issued a decree “‘On Intensifying the Struggle Against Especially 
Dangerous Crimes,” which extended the application of the death penalty, 
limited the granting of parole, and added exile as a supplementary punishment 
for antistate crimes.! Article 1 of this decree provides for the application of the 
death penalty by shooting for the following crimes, which previously had not 
been punishable by death: (1) large-scale embezzlement of state or public property ; 
(2) the habitual manufacture or sale of counterfeit money and securities; and 
(5) especially dangerous recurrent offenses and terrorization of prison inmates 
“who have entered upon the path of rehabilitation,” attacks on prison staff and 
the organization of groups or active participation in groups having such a 
purpose. Thus, the death penalty is now applicable in the USSR to persons guilty 
of these crimes as well as to those guilty of treason, espionage, sabotage, ter- 
roristic acts, banditry and premeditated murder under aggravating circumstances. 


In connection with this, the wording of Article 22 of the “Principles of 
Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics” now in force, which 
lists the crimes punishable by death and the limitations on the death penalty, was 
revised.? Further, an amendment was made to Article 24 of the ““Law on Criminal 
Liability for State Crimes” (passed on December 25, 1958), on the manufacture or 
sale of counterfeit money and securities, which previously called for imprisonment 
for 3-15 years and confiscation of property and now lays down a minimum of ten 
years’ imprisonment for habitual cases and authorizes the infliction of the death 
penalty, in either case with confiscation of property. 


Article 4 of the decree amends Article 44 of the “Principles of Criminal 
Legislation,” which permitted the granting of parole, i.e., conditional commu- 
tation or remission of part of a sentence. This is now abolished for the following 
categories of prisoners: (1) especially dangerous recidivists; (2) persons released 
on parole or granted mitigated sentences who commit further premeditated 
crimes before the full term of the sentence has run out; (3) persons convicted of 
especially grave crimes against the state (banditry, manufacture and sale of 
counterfeit money and securities, breaking the laws on currency transactions, 
large-scale embezzlement of state or public property, premeditated murder under 
aggravating circumstances, rape involving serious consequences or the rape of 
minors, robbery with violence and bribery under aggravating circumstances). 


1 Jzvestia, May 7, 1961. 

2 The “Principles of Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics,” the “Principles of 
Criminal Court Procedure of the USSR and the Union Republics” and the “Law on Criminal Liability for 
State Crimes” are to be found in Jzvestia, December 26, 1958. 
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Article 5, the last article in the decree, declares that persons guilty of the 
crimes mentioned in articles 1—10, 14, 15, 23-25 and 27 of the ““Law on Criminal 
Liability for State Crimes” can be exiled for a period of 2—5 years as a supplemen- 
tary punitive measure. 


Before analyzing the clauses of the new decree and the circumstances leading 
to the decision to extend capital punishment to an even larger number of crimes 
than before its abolition in 1947, it is necessary to survey briefly Soviet legislation 
on capital punishment in the postwar period. 


On May 26, 1947, soon after the end of World War II, the death penalty in the 
USSR was abolished. The text of the decree read as follows: 


1. To abolish in peacetime the death penalty prescribed for crimes under existing 
legislation. 

2. To punish crimes punishable by death under existing laws by 25 years’ im- 
prisonment in corrective labor camps. 


This decree was prompted by the strengthened position of the USSR and by 
the alleged desire of trade unions and other organizations representing public 
opinion. 


It is necessary to note, however, that after the issue of this decree the sentence 
of 25 years’ imprisonment began to be applied not only to those persons who 
previously would have been subject to the death penalty, but also in very large 
measure to those who previously would have been sentenced for the same crimes 
to 10 years’ imprisonment, which had previously been the maximum sentence 
of imprisonment for all criminal offenses except espionage, economic counter- 
revolution, wrecking and sabotage, all of which entailed sentences of 25 years.' 


The law abolishing capital punishment remained in effect until 1950, when this 
penalty was gradually reintroduced. The reestablishment of capital punishment 
was carried out in the following manner: 


On January 12, 1950, the death penalty was reintroduced for treason, espionage 
and sabotage. The issuance of this decree was also prompted supposedly by 
pressure from the national republics, trade unions, peasant organizations and 
persons prominent in culture.® Thus, the initiators of the restoration of the death 
penalty would appear to be the same people who petitioned for its abolition in 
1947, 


On April 30, 1954, a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR “On the Intensification of Criminal Liability for Premeditated Murder” 
extended the operation of the decree “On the Application of the Death Penalty to 
Traitors, Spies and Saboteurs” to persons committing premeditated murder under 


3 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, 1947, No. 17. 
“4 Sobranie zakonov SSSR, 1937, No. 66, Article 297. 
5 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, 1950, No. 3. 
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aggravating circumstances. Once again, this decree was due to “the petitions of 
citizens and social organizations favoring the use of capital punishment in murder 
cases and the desire for increasing the protection of citizens’ lives.”’® 


As a result of this decree, the application of the death penalty became almost 
as wide as before its abolition in 1947, The only new feature was its prescription 
for certain kinds of qualified murder committed under aggravating circumstances, 
a completely novel feature in Soviet criminal legislation, which had previously 
always avoided imposing capital punishment for murder. Before the law of 
April 30, 1954, the most severe measure, even for the most bestial murders, had 
been 10 years’ imprisonment. However, in practice the decree establishing the 
death penalty for premeditated murder under aggravating circumstances was 
more widely interpreted. The death sentence began to be applied not only for 
premeditated murder, but also for murder in connection with other crimes, 
riz., terrorist acts, banditry, robbery (i.c., counterrevolutionary crimes and 
offenses against property), for which the death penalty had also been applicable 
before its abolition in 1947.7 This extended application of the decree on capital 
punishment for premeditated murder continued until the issuance of the “Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Legislation” in 1958, Article 22 of which made it completely legal. 


After the publication of the “Principles,” Soviet policy on these matters 
followed two seemingly contradictory courses. On the one hand, punishments for 
murder, robbery and banditry increased in severity through a growing tendency 
to apply the death sentence and to lengthen the term of imprisonment. Thus, 
since 1959, for certain types of murder as well as for physical assault involving 
serious injury, prison terms of 12—15 years began to be applied instead of 10 years, 
which had previously been normal under the Soviet regime. On the other hand, 
on the basis of Article 44 of the “Principles,” the granting of parole and remission 
ot sentences assumed an unprecedented scale. It was admitted even in the Soviet 
press and by judges and procurators that this practice was frequently illegal and 
amounted to a mockery of the law. Sometimes it reached such a point that a 
person guilty of rape would be sentenced by a court to corrective reeducation at 
his place of work or residence.® Such a state of affairs continued until the issuance 
of the recent decree of May 5, 1961. 


On the basis of what has been said, one may conclude that in the postwar 
USSR there has been an increase in the number of grave crimes against the person, 
as a result of which the Soviet authorities were forced to establish prison terms 
of 20-25 years for banditry and robbery at the same time as they abolished capital 
punishment in 1947; to increase the penalty for rape from 5—8 years to 15—20 
vears in 1949;° to restore in practice in 1954 the death penalty for murder in con- 
nection with banditry and robbery, and, something unprecedented in Soviet 
criminal law, to introduce it for premeditated murder under aggravating circum- 


® Ibid., 1954, No. 11. 
* Ugolorny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 38. 
* Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1961, No. 4, p. 16. 
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stances; to issue in 1958 the new “Principles” and to raise the maximum sentence 
of imprisonment for murder from 10 to 15 years. 


Directly connected with this is the section of the law of May 5, 1961, which 
decrees the death penalty for “acts disorganizing the work of corrective labor 
institutions,” thereby modifying Article 14 (i) in the “Law on Criminal Liability 
for State Crimes” of December 25, 1958. The invoking of such measures shows 
that especially dangerous criminals can, while in prison, not only terrorize other 
prisoners (which has been true for the entire Soviet period) but also attack prison 
staff and organize groups to this end (this either did not exist heretofore or 
occurred very seldom). 


There can be no doubt that this legislation reflects the lesson learnt by the 
prison authorities in recent years, when things reached such a pass that prisoners 
even mutinied. It may be asked whether the mutineers consisted solely of criminals 
or of political offenders, i.e., persons convicted of “especially dangerous state 
crimes.” 


Article 5 of the decree “On Intensifying the Struggle Against Especially 
Dangerous Crimes” states that the punishments laid down for crimes enumerated 
in Articles 1-10, i.e., the section dealing with especially dangerous state crimes, 
of the “Law on Criminal Liability for State Crimes” are considered insufficient, 
and judges are granted the right to add a sentence of 2—5 years’ exile. It is not 
known whether the new law will be made retroactive, but it may be supposed 
that all persons newly convicted of such crimes will receive the supplementary 
sentence. This clearly suggests that the Party Central Committee considers 
political prisoners to be so dangerous that it is necessary to isolate them still 
further from the rest of the population, for sentences of exile are usually 
served in distant and sparsely inhabited areas in the north and east and normally 
involve forced labor, as a rule strenuous physical work. In this respect, political 
offenders are placed on the same footing with persons convicted of banditry, 
smuggling, damaging communications or transportation facilities, manufacturing 
or passing counterfeit money and securities, breaking foreign currency regulations, 
and premeditated harboring of persons committing antistate crimes, i.e., for 
those crimes which are today the commonest in the USSR. Almost all these crimes 
involve the illegal acquisition of property, and it is precisely against such crimes 
that almost all the criminal laws issued during the last few years have been 
directed. 


Thus it would appear that in the USSR during the last few years there has 
been an increase not only in criminal but also in political offenses, which were 
dubbed “counterrevolutionary” before 1958 but are now labeled as “especially 
dangerous state crimes.” The institution of a supplementary sentence of exile 


® Moskovsky bolshevik, January 6, 1949, 
10 See Article 35 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR (1926), Ugolovnoe zakonodatelstvo SSSR i Soyuz 
nykh respublik (Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics), Moscow, 1957, p. 44. 
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suggests that in the USSR there are numerous professional criminals who never 
work and who do not even possess a permanent domicile. According to recent 
reports in the Party press, of all those who indulge in criminal acts 26.5 percent 
hve never worked and 10 percent have no permanent domicile.11 One may 
sume that these 26.5 percent are responsible for a much greater proportion of 
il the crimes of violence committed. It should be stressed that today’s professional 
criminals are in the majority of cases not people who were in their adulthood 
when the Soviets seized power but persons who grew up in the USSR, so that 
crime in the USSR is scarcely a vestige of pre-Revolutionary Russia, but a social 
consequence of the Soviet system itself. 


The restoration of the death penalty for property crimes, specifically large- 
scale embezzlement and theft of state and public property and the manufacture of 
counterfeit money and securities, suggests that the incidence of these crimes has 
become a serious menace. Capital punishment was applicable to these crimes from 
the beginning of the Soviet regime until its abolition in 1947. From 1947 to 1958, 
they were punishable by imprisonment up to 25 years, and since 1959, in accordance 
with the new “Principles of Criminal Legislation,” by imprisonment for up to 
15 years. State Procurator-General R. Rudenko, in an article in the issue of 
svstia which published the decree “On Intensifying the Struggle Against 
Especially Dangerous Crimes,” describes individual cases of embezzlement of 
state and public property and points out that “such plunderers, as well as mur- 
derers, bandits and counterfeiters, must be punished without mercy, even to the 
point of shooting them.” 


The efforts of the authorities to resist the growth of property crimes are being 
supplemented with “administrative measures,” r/z., punitive measures, including 
exile to forced labor camps, imposed outside the courts. 


Since February 1957, a series of extraordinary laws have been issued in the 
various Soviet Republics by the Supreme Soviets concerned to promote the drive 
against “antisocial, parasitic elements.” The essence of ‘these laws is as follows. 
A person who pursues, according to the Soviet definition, an idle way of life, i.e., 
who does not work in a state or public enterprise, institution or kolkhoz or who 
works in them only for appearance’ sake but actually carries on private economic 
activity, may be sentenced to 2—5 years’ exile upon the recommendation of a 
general meeting of the persons resident in the same apartment, apartment house, 
street or village. The recommendation must be confirmed by the raion or city 
executive committee, after which the sentence is rapidly applied without right of 
appeal.!? According to the most recent of these laws, the decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR of May 4, 1961, “On Intensifying the 
Struggle Against Persons Shirking Socially Useful Work and Following an 
Antisocial, Parasitic Way of Life,” the types of persons falling into this category 
were defined as those who: 


11 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1961, No. 5, p. 10. 
12 Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, January 20, 1959, 
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... find work for appearance’ sake but who, in practice, live on unearned income 
and enrich themselves at the expense of the state and the workers, or, being capable 
of work, work nowhere at all but occupy themselves with illegal business, private. 


enterprise activities, speculation or begging, extract unearned income from the use sun 
of private machinery, use hired labor and acquire unearned income from dachi and fj juring 
garden plots, contract to build houses and summer cottages with means not acquired ff aumbet 
by work, using for these purposes illegally-acquired construction materials, or who § -cinina 
commit other antisocial acts. In the kolkhozes, such people, making use of th mploy 
privileges accruing to the kolkhozniks, evade honest work, distill liquor, lead a J P 
parasitic mode of life and undermine labor discipline, thereby injuring the collective ao 
economy.!3 and the 
The decree lays down that such persons, “on the decision of the raion or city a 
people’s court or in accordance with the verdict of a community meeting, be Hy... A 
sentenced to exile to places specially designated for a term of 2—5 years together HH ogo) 
with confiscation of the property illegally acquired and the obligation to work in B.. iye 
their place of exile.” It is important to note that this is not a court sentence but JJ ins 
only an “administrative decision,” i.e., an action not consonant with Soviet laws peri id 
of criminal procedure. Article 3 of the “Principles of Criminal Legislation” and je curt 
Article 7 of the “Principles of Criminal Court Procedure” lay down that “criminal J 0) 
punishment is to be applied only upon conviction by a court.” According to jy. «+ 
Articles 24 and 30 of the “Principles of Criminal Legislation,” both exile and J p,,;,. 
confiscation of property are criminal punishments. seethin 
According to Article 3 of the new decree, the exposure of persons leading a J the ne 
parasitic mode of life and the examination of the relevant evidence are carried § jp the 


out by the militia and the public prosecutor’s office, and the public prosecutor 
decides whether the accused is to be brought before the people’s court or tried 
by a community meeting. 

Thus, on the basis of this decree, the public prosecutor can “administratively,” 
via the people’s court or the community meeting, exile any citizen who violates 
the basic law of the Soviet economic system which requires that the means of 
subsistence may be acquired only through labor on behalf of the Soviet state. 
Until May of this year, the RSFSR, Belorussian SSR and Ukrainian SSR, in which 
live about 80 percent of the population of the Soviet Union, were not subject to 
these laws against antisocial elements. The application of these laws to these 


So 


republics is evidence of the fact that the desire to evade work in the “socialist Tt 
sector” of the Soviet economy and to find independent means of existence is elite 
widespread in the USSR. In the fall of 1957, drafts of these laws had been published USSI 
in the RSFSR, Belorussia and the Ukraine, but in October of the same year they J ™ 
were withdrawn as being irregular.'4 The promulgation of these laws now is closely polic 
connected with the decree “On Intensifying the Struggle Against Especially Dan- ore 
gerous Crimes,” and one can consider them only as diverse forms of repression _ 
on the part of the Party Central Committee designed to frustrate the attempts of the the 
Soviet citizen to escape from the clutches of the Soviet economic system, to get i 

13 Sovetskaya Rossiya, May 6, 1961. hed 


Tbid., October 12, 1957. 
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sound its basic law which declares that the means of subsistence should only 
come from the hands of the Soviet authorities and that any attempt to live on 
one’s own is a crime and must be punished. 


Vate- 


© use Summing up, the course of events in the sphere of Soviet criminal legislation 
and fj during the last few years may be described as follows. Between 1954 and 1956, a 
ar aumber of laws of the Stalin period were either repealed or considerably mitigated : 
Who 


criminal liability for absence from work without leave and leaving one’s place of 
employment was abolished, and the punishments for speculation, hooliganism, 
thett of state and public property and a number of other offenses against property 
and the economy were reduced. In addition, a considerable number of amnesties 
were granted. This “thaw” led by the beginning of 1957 to a serious increase in 
the incidence both of criminal offenses and of violations of Soviet economic 
laws. At first, the Soviet authorities attempted to deal with this tendency by means 
of “comrades” courts” and a kind of voluntary people’s militia (the druzhiny) and 
in the outlying republics by means of the laws on “intensifying the struggle 
against antisocial, parasitical elements,” which were gradually introduced over a 
period of two and a half years and enforced to only a limited extent. On the basis 
of certain articles in the “Principles of Criminal Legislation,” an effort was made 
to mobilize public opinion and appeal to the judgement of society in protecting 
the “rules of a socialist society” and reeducating offenders. Now, however, the 
Party Central Committee has decided to change its policy and revert to Stalinist 
methods in dealing with offenders. It is at present too early to say to what extent 
the new decrees will be enforced, but it may already be assumed that the “thaw” 
in the Party’s policy in this sphere is over. +o" 


Soviet Society 


Obituaries as a Key to the Soviet Elite 


The following study, which represents the beginning of a project of wider scope 
conducted by the author, does not pretend in any way to completeness; its claim to 
interest lies in the attempt to find a reliable criterion for judging the Sovict elite. 


The importance of studying the Soviet elite need hardly be emphasized, the 
elite being a general term covering all those persons in high positions in the 
USSR who in fact govern the destinies of the country. A better insight into its 
nature may provide answers to a number of questions relating to current Soviet 
policies and the historical development of Communism. Unfortunately, a precise 
definition of the term ‘elite’ itself is very difficult to provide. Should all people 
with a certain standard of education be counted among the elite? But then, in 
the case of the USSR, Khrushchev would have to be excluded from this group, 
since he did not receive a full education. Again, if it should be understood to 
designate all persons filling certain posts, where should the borderline be drawn? 
And where would retired persons living on their pensions fit into the picture? 
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It is not even possible to regard all Party members as belonging to the elite, since the 
number of people in the Party not occupying executive posts is very considerable, 
while at the same time there are many people in the USSR, particularly scientists, who 
hold very important positions without being members of the Party. Finally, aay 
study of the Soviet elite is bedeviled by the fact that details of the careers of leading 
personalities are rarely published and even biographies of deputies to the Supreme 
Soviets have to be pieced together from odd fragments of information. 

In the face of all these difficulties, the author of the present article has ap- 
proached the problem by analyzing obituary notices published in the Soviet 
press. This method has the advantage that the Soviet press, being completely 
controlled by the Party, publishes no accidental or private obituaries: an obituary 
is in fact a distinction bestowed on the deceased for his loyal service to the regime, 
and since it is as a rule conferred only on members of the ruling stratum, it 
provides some criterion on which to base a study of the elite. It may be pointed 
out that this distinction is only conferred upon those who have retained the 
Party’s favor up to the end of their career. It would, of course, have been desirable 
to include certain oppositional elements in the elite, but for obvious reasons this 
was impossible. 

For the purpose of this study, selected issues of the press organs of Party 
central committees in four Central Asian republics were scrutinized: Sovetskaya 
Kirgiziya (Kirghizia), Kommunist Tadzhikistana (Tadzhikistan), Turkmenskaya 
iskra (Turkmenistan) and Pravda Vostoka (Uzbekistan).! These republics were 
chosen for various reasons, the most important being that they roughly corres- 
pond in terms of population to certain oblasts in the RSFSR. In 1959, Uzbekistan 
had a population of 8,113,000, while that of the Moscow Oblast was 10,938,000. 
The population of Kirghizia (2,063,000) and Tadzhikistan (1,980,000) may be 
compared with that of Tula Oblast (2,000,000); Turkmenistan has 1,520,000 in- 
habitants. Thus, data on these republics may also be taken as giving a fairly 
reasonable reflection of the situation obtaining in oblasts in Central Russia with 
similar populations, for which it is impossible to obtain information owing to 
the inaccessibility of the Soviet press at oblast level. 

The total number of obituaries which appeared in the newspapers studied 
was 266. The principal features taken into consideration were the age of the de- 
ceased at the time of death, his social origin, Party membership, his age at the 
time of joining the Party, his profession and the basic facts of his career. The 
absence of a universally accepted pattern of the structure of Soviet society some- 
times makes it difficult to assign individuals to one group or another, and in the 
present instance the profession at the time of death was taken as decisive. The 
persons studied fell into the following twelve general categories: 


1 Issues of the newspapers used in the analysis: Kommunist Tadzhikistana, January—June 1953; Janu- 
ary—June, 1954; October 1954—November 1955; January—December, 1956; July 1957—December 1959; 
April—June, 1960. Pravda Vostoka, January—June, 1953; January—June, 1954; October 1954—Septem- 
ber 1956; January 1957—December 1958; April 1959—June 1960. Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, January—June, 
1953; January—June, 1954; September 1954—June 1960. Turkmenskaya iskra, January—June, 1953; 
January—June, 1954; September 1954—June 1960. 
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Party 
Members of the Teaching Profession and Scientists . . . 
Members of the Artistic Professions: 

Musicians .......... 


3 29 

12 16 

Members of the Legal Profession 7 
Members of the Armed Services ..........++00e000: 4 
5 
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As reflected in the above table, the composition of the Soviet elite according 
to profession is based on Lenin’s definition of classes in society as “large groups 
of persons fulfilling identical functions in production.” (It goes without saying 
that “production” is here to be understood as covering all the types of activity 
necessary for the working of society.) In this definition, function and profession 
are not identical: the painter and the actor, for example, have different professions 
but exercise approximately similar functions in the life of society. 


Social origin is mentioned in only 82 of the 266 obituaries. This fact is in 
itself interesting, since it would suggest that social origin, which during the early 
years of the Soviet regime was the decisive factor in a man’s career, is now of 
much less importance. Moreover, since it may be assumed that the Soviet leaders 
are interested in emphasizing the working class background of the new Soviet 
aristocracy, this background is less likely to have been omitted than a bourgeois 
one. This is borne out by the fact that a high proportion of those whose social 
origin was stated were of either peasant or proletarian background, as the follow- 
ing figures will show: 


Members of the Teaching Profession and Scientists .......... 6 2 8 
Members of the Artistic Professions ...........000eeeeeeeeee 2 9 
6 2 8 
cop 5 5 10 
Members of the Medical Profession 1 1 
State Security Officials .......cccccccccccccccccccsccvesces 2 2 4 
Members of the Legal Profession 2 2 
Members of the Armed Services ..........seseeeeecccccees 1 — 1 
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In addition, there were five children of white-collar workers and fiver others — 
sons of “‘an old Bolshevik,” a builder, a teacher, a tailor and a craftsman. 


If it may be assumed that wherever the question of social extraction is ignored 
in the obituaries the person concerned originated from some other class than the 
peasantry or the proletariat, the conclusion emerges that the proportion of 
non-working-class origin among the Soviet elite is very high. A secondary point 
is that, in contrast to those former members of the bourgeoisie who emerged 
in pre-Revolutionary times, the forces that have come to the forefront under the 
Soviet regime originate to a greater extent from the peasantry than from the 
proletariat. 


The educational qualifications of 115 persons are given. Of these, 45 received 
higher education, 10 full secondary and 60 special secondary education (the latter 
term covers secondary school plus a technical or Party school). However, in the 
group boasting higher education, 40 are doctors or members of the teaching 
profession, with the latter also accounting for 19 of the special secondary educa- 
tion group, so that the general educational qualifications of persons in administra- 
tive posts would seem to have been somewhat rudimentary. The question may, 
of course, be asked as to how far this picture is accurate in view of the absence 
of complete data. Here again, however, it may be supposed that the omission 
of data is not accidental. Those people who assumed more or less key positions 
at the turn of the twenties and thirties—and it is with people such as these that 
we are dealing—did, in fact, in their overwhelming majority have no systematic 
education, although many of them would have acquired some training on various 
courses, often by correspondence. The first contingents of graduates from 
institutions of higher learning who had received their education under the Soviet 
regime did not make their appearance before the beginning of the thirties and, 
naturally, were absorbed in the central areas. 


The educational level indicated or implied in the obituaries studied would 
therefore appear to be consistent with the situation that might be expected in the 
outlying areas of the country, and perhaps throws light on some facets of Stalinist 
policy which would otherwise appear incomprehensible. During the last few 
decades, the Soviet Union has largely been governed by people whose task was 
hampered, among other things, by their own educational standards, which in- 
creased their dependence upon the center and their readiness to show implicit 
obedience in fulfilling Stalin’s orders. The case of Germany shows that it is by 
no means only the level of education which may facilitate the existence of a 
dictatorship, but certain peculiarities of the Russian revolution, in particular the 
methods employed in staging all sorts of mass “campaigns” and the utter dis- 
regard of Jegal standards, are probably to be accounted for by this characteristic 
of the ruling class. 


Party membership is mentioned in only 185 of the obituaries examined. !t 
is ignored in the other 81, and this is in itself a reliable indication that the persons 
in question were not members of the Party. 
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It is also of interest to note at what age persons joined the Party. This is not 
stated in every case, but the following pattern can be discerned from instances 
where the information is given: 

18—20 years old.... 12 
«iv 

Thus, half had joined the Party by the age of twenty-five and three-quarters 
by the age of thirty, while the number of those joining the Party after their 
thirty-fifth year is negligible. It is particularly striking that the largest group 
joined the Party between their twenty-first and twenty-sixth year. This fact may 
suggest that the Party enjoys its greatest support among young people, but it 
must be remembered that we are dealing with people whose youth lies 20-30 
years in the past. 

The highest proportion of non-Party members is to be found among the 
scientists and teachers, members of the medical and artistic professions, and the 
journalists. Elsewhere, their numbers are insignificant. Members of the artistic 
professions in particular appear to stand aloof from the Party: none of the 9 musi- 
cians were members, neither were 7 of the 10 theatrical figures and 2 of the 
3 artists. Party membership is only attributed to half the persons in the poets’ 
and writers’ group. 

It is therefore significant that the educational qualifications of the non-Party 
men are generally considerably above those of Party members: as already stated, 
almost all those with a higher education are to be found among the scientists and 
the members of the teaching and medical professions. But even in the educational 


system, the Party card seems to have replaced the diploma in a number of cases: 
among the 44 educational and scientific workers, there were 12 Party and 32 non- 
Party men. Only two of the Party members had a higher education and none a 
special secondary education (in one instance no information was given). In 
contrast, 22 of the non-Party men had a higher education and ten a special 
secondary education. 


Average Age at Time of Death 


Members of the Legal Profession 
Party Officials 


Members of the Teaching Profession and Scientists 
Members of the Armed Services 
Manual Workers 65 


Ages of individual persons were supplied in 234 of the 266 cases. These 
teveal that the average expectation of life among the Soviet elite is only 53.9 years. 
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Members of the Artistic Professions ............e+ee+eee+++- Sl 59 56 

Members of the Medical Profession ............e0eeeeeeee++ 62 56 58 
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If one separates the Party and non-Party groups, the interesting fact emerges 
that Party members live an average of 51.2 years, as against 60.7 years for non- 
Party men. The picture becomes even darker for Party members when the average 
life spans of the individual categories are calculated separately (see table on 
previous page). 

It would appear that the likelihood of an early death increases the more 
closely a person’s profession is linked with the regime. Employment in the state 
security services would seem to be the most certain recipe for an early demise. 
The same holds true for members of the legal profession, Party officials and 
journalists, all of whom are intimately involved in the more exacting aspects of 
the Soviet system. It also appears that even among groups of persons in the same 
professions, those who do not belong to the Party can, in most cases, look forward 
to a longer life, although this conclusion would need to be substantiated by addi- 
tional research covering a much larger number of cases, since many of the average 
ages at death were calculated on the basis of too few examples. For members 
of the armed services, for example, the age at death was available in only one 
instance. Nevertheless, in those cases where more than ten examples were avail- 
able, certain interesting features do emerge. It is surprising to find that industrial 
executives on the average live longer than Party officials, since according to the 
general opinion it is the “managers” who are especially prone to rapid wear and tear. 


* 


In summing up, it must be emphasized again that this study has been under- 
taken primarily as an experiment and that no claim is being made for its perfection 
as regards either methods or scope. It has not produced final answers to the 
questions raised but may be said to have made possible a more precise formulation 
of those questions, and many of the conclusions which have been drawn would 
probably be confirmed by investigation on a larger scale. 

The class structure of Soviet society (like that of any other modern society) 
cannot be confined within the Procrustean framework of a two-class system, 
using such terms as ‘the Soviet aristocracy’ and the ‘working population.” Within 
the Soviet elite itself, five main groups stand out: the Party apparatus; the state 
machinery; industrial management; agricultural management; and the intelli- 
gentsia. It would seem reasonable to allocate to the first of these groups not only 
Party officials but also state security officials, members of the legal profession 
(who in the cases studied were mainly judges and public prosecutors) and jour- 
nalists, whose functions are mutually complementary in putting the dictatorship 
into effect. It may be observed that members of these four professions appear to 
have in common a short expectation of life and that while they sometimes transfer 
from one to another of these professions they do not appear to transfer to pro- 
fessions outside these four. On the other hand, it is not quite clear whether 
chairmen of soviets should, as logic would require, be allocated to the class of 
government officials, if only because in numerous cases they have also been 
secretaries of local Party committees. It is also not entirely clear whether the 
army should be regarded as a separate social group or as belonging to the state 
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machinery. The groups embracing industrial and agricultural management and 
the intelligentsia might well be reconsidered, if only because of the possibility 
of subdividing them. One might consider, for example, whether the educational 
and scientific workers should not be grouped separately from the members of the 
artistic professions. At the moment, however, the reserve shown by members 
of all these groups with regard to joining the Party—-among the scientists, teachers 
and members of the artistic and medical professions there were 26 Party members 
as against 68 non-Party men—would appear to justify relegating them to one and the 
same group. Yet another question, for which the available evidence was insufficient 
to vive a decisive answer, is whether one should separate officials in the industrial 
and agricultural ministries from those working in individual enterprises. 

Analysis of the obituaries yields a fairly detailed picture of the social processes 
engendered in the wake of the Revolution, the formation of a new ruling class 
with people moving to the forefront who ‘were nothing and became everything.’ 
The educational backgrounds of older Soviet officials in relatively high posts 
suggest the latter to have been members of a generation of upstarts, frequently 
self-taught, endowed with all the positive and all the negative qualities commonly 
found in such people. It would be interesting to consider how far this renewal 
of the ruling stratum resembles similar revolutionary or evolutionary processes 
in other countries, Communist or non-Communist, passing through a period of 
industrialization. 

The information thus gathered well illustrates the old observation that 
revolutions devour their own children, as the result not only of purges but also 
of overwork leading to premature death, although it should be borne in mind 
that the purges were bound eventually to have a certain effect upon the average 
age of death and also persons dying young are more likely to receive notice in 
the press if they are Party members. The questions arise as to whether the radical 
forces within the Communist movement may not eventually die out and whether 
the instinct of self-preservation may not prompt members of the Soviet elite to 
insist upon the rule of law, but such questions cannot be answered before estab- 
lishing the degree to which the elite is replenished by new radical elements. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the present study affords a sufficiently 
reliable picture of a particular generation of the Soviet elite, the average age of 
which proved to be nearly 54 years. But the leadership of the Soviet state and the 
Soviet economy is not only in the hands of persons now in their fifties; there is 
evidence to show that in the USSR people rise to responsible positions between 
the ages of 30 and 40, and these are not covered at all by the present analysis. 
There are ample grounds for assuming that the educational level of these younger 
generations of the elite is considerably higher than that of the persons we have 
becn considering. It follows, therefore, that in order to obtain a more complete 
picture of the Soviet elite of today, not only further consideration of the analytical 
criteria but also a widening of the basis of study are required. 


Herman Akhminov 
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REVIEWS 


Re 
The Periodical Press clo 
tht 
The major theme of articles in Soviet journals during the month of June was ave 
the twentieth anniversary of the German invasion of Russia. The slogan of the ha 
war years —‘a war for the homeland and for Stalin’”— is no longer in evidence. wa 
Stalin’s name has almost disappeared and the hero of the war is now considered sh 
to be “the Soviet people, wisely guided by the Communist Party.” Where the Or 
Soviet High Command and Stalin are mentioned we find no words of praise; J mater 
rather they are criticized for their miscalculations and short-sightedness : sharp 
On the eve of the war, it was of the utmost importance to combine the greatest 
caution toward possible provocation and strict observance of the Soviet—German 19 
Non-Aggression Pact with defensive measures and the mobilization of the border W 
areas. However, because of Stalin’s serious miscalculations in appraising the political of 
and military situation on the eve of the Great Patriotic War, this was not done. Stalin sv 
placed too much faith in the pact with Nazi Germany. Even on the morning of of 
June 22, when the war had already begun and shells and bombs were destroying al 
Soviet towns and villages and killing Soviet citizens and Nazi tanks were rolling Ir 
through our country, Stalin believed this to be “possibly the provocative acts of LK 
certain German generals.” fee d 
In their turn, the responsible leaders in the People’s Commissariat for Defense Mek 
committed a number of mistakes. Although in possession of information about maha 
direct preparations being made by the Nazi armies for an attack, they failed to take all ) 
the appropriate measures to group our forces effectively in the border districts and als 
mobilize them (Kommunist, 1961, No. 8, page 17). | 
Here no names are mentioned, but in the second volume of the official Soviet ( 
history of the war, published to coincide with the anniversary, the names of the 
guilty parties (both at the beginning of the war and in its later stages) are given blun 
in black and white. On June 21, Pravda printed a long excerpt from this work. ro 
Leading figures in the People’s Commissariat for Defense and the General Staff no 
such as Marshals Timoshenko and Zhukov are taken to task. They are condemned che 
for failing to assess correctly the strategic situation and for failing to realize the ‘ 
need for urgent measures to mobilize the army. Stalin, Timoshenko and Zhukov a 
are also held responsible for other shortcomings in the conduct of the war. In the 7 
summer of 1942, the High Command, calculating that the enemy would launch a 
his main attack in the Moscow area, continued to reinforce the central front and a 
build up forces in the Bryansk sector instead of concentrating forces in the south ok 
and southeast to cover a German move toward Stalingrad and the Caucasus. a8 
The July issue of the loenno-istorichesky zhurnal published an article by Minister and 
of Defense Malinovsky, a large part of which was incorporated in his speech at a this 
meeting held to commemorate the anniversary. However, the speech did not Rib 


contain the following passage referring to Stalin: 
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It would have been possible to meet the aggressor’s invasion in a more organ- 
ized manner and to give him a proper rebuff. For this it was necessary to raise the 
armies in the border districts to a state of military readiness, but this was not done. 
Requests from certain commanders for permission to do this and to move troops 
closer to the border were rejected by Stalin personally. In view of the imminent 
threat of war, these crude blunders bordered on the criminal. Could they have been 
avoided? They could and they should. ... Then the beginning of the war would not 
have been such a catastrophe.... ‘To any soldier who was in the least prepared, it 
was absolutely clear that war was just around the corner (Woenno-istorichesky 
zhurnal, 1961, No. 7, pages 6—7). 

Other recent issues of the Voenno-istorichesky zhurnal have been full of similar 
material. In one article, Major General M. Cherednichenko leveled extremely 
sharp criticism against those who helped formulate defense policy under Stalin: 

New techniques which emerged during the military operations in the West in 
1939-41 were not taken into account. The outworn strategy of the early stages of 
World War I continued to dominate our military planning right up to the outbreak 
of war. There were blunders... both in preparing the armed forces and... in 
switching the economy over to war production. ... Mass production, particularly 
of new types of military equipment, was not put in hand in time (Woenno-istorichesky 
zhurnal, 1961, No. 4, p. 30). 


In an article in the June issue of the same journal, General of the Army 
A. Khrulev, who was Quartermaster General of the Red Army during the war, 
condemns Stalin for yielding, even on the eve of the war, to the arguments of 
Mckhlis, People’s Commissar for State Control, regarding the concentration of 
mobilized reserves in the border areas rather than their dispersal behind the Volga, 
as military experts advised. 
Consequently, we had to pay cruelly for this; large quantities of material were 
either destroyed by our own forces during the retreat or else fell into enemy hands 
(Voenno-istorichesky zhurnal, 1961, No. 6, pages 65—66). 


Apart from criticism of the mistakes of the Soviet High Command and the 
blunders of Stalin and his close associates Timoshenko and Zhukov, there have 
also been articles dealing with relations between the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies, particularly Britain and the United States. It was to this theme that 
Khrushchev and Malinovsky turned in the speeches at the meeting held to com- 
memorate the anniversary in Moscow. They repeatedly reproached Britain and 
the United States for not rendering the Soviet Union sufficient aid in its struggle 
against the Nazi armies. According to the official Soviet version of the war, the 
victory of 1945 was brought about solely by the Soviet forces, who were doomed 
to fight alone because of the passive and even malicious attitude of Western 
politicians. Other articles in various journals follow this line. Britain, the United 
States and France are all sharply criticized for supporting Hitler’s war preparations 
and for their alleged cunning machinations against the Soviet Union. By advancing 
this argument, Moscow is endeavoring to remove the stigma of the Molotov— 
Ribbentrop pact of August 1939. 

Lolly Lvov 
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2 Death of Deputy Premier M. V. Khrunichev. 

Minister of Foreign Trade Patelichev pub- 
lishes details of Soviet foreign trade. 

East German consumer goods exhibition 
opens in Moscow. 

President of British Board of Trade gives his 
impressions of his visit to the Soviet Union on 
Moscow television program. 

Agreement on economic cultural 
cooperation and trade between USSR and 
Somali Republic signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev arrives in Vienna for talks with 
President Kennedy. 


3 Communiqué on Tenth Session of Soviet— 
North Korean Scientific and Technical Co- 
operation Commission published. 

Funeral of M. V. Khrunichev. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov delivers 
protest note to Argentinian Acting Chargé 
d’Affaires in connection with the third attack 
on Soviet embassy in Buenos Aires within 
five weeks. 

President Kennedy gives luncheon in honor 
of Khrushchev at US Ambassador’s residence 
in Vienna. 

Full-length documentary film on Khrush- 
chev’s career shown in Moscow. 


4 Greece—USSR Society extends invitation to 
Gagarin to visit Greece. 
British Trade Fair in Moscow closes. 
Fianish Trade Minister arrives in Moscow. 


5 Statement on mecting between Khrushchev 

and President Kennedy published. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives 
British Labor MP Harold Wilson. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia arrives in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from 
Vienna. 

Sukarno calls on Khrushchev and Brezhnev. 

Dinner held in honor of Sukarno. 


6 Pushkin State Museum opened in Moscow. 
Soviet—Nigerian economic talks open in 
Moscow. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1961 


the International Acronautics Federation to 
Major Gagarin. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva arrives in 
Iceland. 

Indonesian Minister of Defense Nasution 
arrives in Moscow. 

Souvanna Phouma received by Khrushchev 
while passing through Moscow en row/e to 
Geneva. 


7 Detailed report on visit of Soviet govern- 
mental delegation to North Korea published. 
All-Union Conference on the Physics of 
Cosmic Rays opens in Borzhomi, Georgian 
SSR. 

TASS publishes refutation of Associated 
Press report of Soviet aerial reconnaissance 
flights along the Pakistani border. 

Soviet—Italian trade agreement for 1962- 
1965 signed. 


8 Ministry of Foreign Affairs delivers protests 
against the holding of West German parlia- 
mentary committee sessions in West Berlin. 

Soviet—Rumanian agreement on fronticrs, 
cooperation and mutual aid signed on Feb- 
tuary 27 reported ratified by Supreme Soviet. 

Tenth Plenary Session of Central Committee 
of All-Union Komsomol opens in Moscow. 

Largest deposit of magnetite in Central Asia 
found near Stalinabad. 

Mikoyan receives retiring Japanese Ambas- 
sador. 


9 British Ambassador holds reception to mark 
the Queen’s official birthday. 


10 Indonesian naval squadron visits Vladivostok. 
Chinese economic and scientific delegation 
arrives in Baku. 
Soviet—Indonesian friendship meeting held 
in Moscow. 
All-Union Conference on the Physics of 
Cosmic Rays opens in Erevan. 


11 Soviet governmental delegation arrives in 
Warsaw to attend forthcoming Poznan Intcr- 
national Fair. 


Announcement of award of Gold Meda! of 
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Full text of Khrushchev’s memorandum to 
Kennedy on Berlin and nuclear disarmament 
published. 

Royal Ballet Company arrives in the Soviet 
Union from London on tour. 


12 Delegations of Christian churches in USSR 
lcave Moscow to attend World Christian Con- 
vress for the Defense of Peace in Prague. 

Press marks 150th anniversary of birth of 
Russian literary critic V. G. Belinsky. 

First trade agreement concluded between 
the Soviet Union and the Togo Republic. 


13 Lrevan—Sevan railroad completed in Arme- 
nian SSR. 
New Indian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
Joint Soviet—Indonesian communiqué on 
Sukarno’s visit to the Soviet Union published. 


Reception held in Moscow in honor of those 
attending conference of Soviet scientific 
workers, 

Brezhnev receives retiring Iraqi Ambassador. 


| xhibition of works of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
marking the 150th anniversary of her birth, 
opens in Moscow. 

350-kilometer high-tension power line to 
supply consumers in the Maritime Krai 
brought into operation. 

Giant synthetic rubber factory brought into 
operation at Stavropol. 

Khrushchev gives account of his meeting 
with Kennedy in Vienna in a broadcast on 
radio and television. 

Brezhnev receives Moroccan Ambassador. 


Delegation of Norwegian businessmen arrives 
in Moscow. 
Mikoyan receives retiring Iraqi Ambassador. 


Khrushchev’s message to World Christian 
Congress in Prague published. 

Twenty-fifth anniversary of death of Maxim 
Gorky. 

Details of forthcoming Soviet Industrial 
-xhibition in London published. 

Ballet troupe of Stanislavsky State Musical 
‘heater in Moscow leaves for tour of Latin 
America, 

Death of V.F. Morozov, former director 
of the Lenin Museum in Moscow. 


19 Completion of Dzhalal-Abad—Kok-Yangak 
high-tension power line. 


Conference of representatives from East 
European countries on organizing the output 
of the machine-building industry opens in 
Moscow. 

Sino-Soviet economic and scientific co- 
operation agreement signed in Moscow. 

Hungarian governmental delegation arrives 
in Moscow for talks on extending Soviet— 
Hungarian economic cooperation, 

Plenary session of Party Central Committee 
held in Moscow. 

20 Gagarin invited to visit Great Britain and India. 

New Indian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 

Khrushchev receives retiring Iraqi Ambas- 
sador. 

High-tension power line linking the Volga 
Hydroelectric Power Station and Buzuluk 
(Orenburg Oblast) brought into operation. 


21 Editor of /zvestia Adzhubei and Foreign Min- 
istry Press Department Head Kharlamov leave 
for New York to appear in television discus- 
sion. 

Khrushchev speaks at meeting in Moscow 

to mark twentieth anniversary of outbreak of 

Soviet-German hostilities. 


22 Brezhnev holds investiture. 
Khrushchev arrives in Alma-Ata to attend 
fortieth anniversary celebrations of Kazakh 
SSR. 


23 Marshal Malinovsky arrives in Helsinki. 
Giant blast furnace brought into operation 
at No. 2 Karaganda Metallurgical Works. 


24 Agreement signed for construction of tech- 
nical institute in Pnom Penh as a gift from 
the USSR to the Cambodian people. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Malik gives lunch- 
eon to mark thirtieth anniversary of signing 
of mutual non-aggression pact between USSR 
and Afghanistan. 

Khrushchev speaks at special session of the 
Kazakh Supreme Soviet and Party Central 
Committee. 


26 Inaugural flight by UAR airliner on Cairo— 
Moscow route, to be operated jointly by 
Soviet and UAR airlines. 

Award of Lenin Prize to makers of Soviet 
film Ballad of a Soldier. 

Foundation stone of new Rumanian em- 
bassy buildings in Moscow laid. 

Force 6 earth tremor recorded on the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Baikal. 
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Central Committee Presidium member 
F. R. Kozlov receives editor of British news- 
paper Daily Worker. 

North Vietnamese governmental delegation 
headed by Premier Pham Van Dong arrives 
in Moscow. 


27 Announcement of construction of industrial 


city near Syktyvkara on the Vychegda, in- 
cluding a timber mill. 

Cambodian Minister of Information and 
Acting Minister of Education arrives in 
Moscow, 

Patolichev receives representatives of British 
timber firms. 

Friendship evening held in Soviet embassy 
in Peking in connection with fortieth anni- 
versary of Chinese Communist Party. 

Pham Van Dong calls on Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev. 

Death of Kazakh writer M. O. Auezov. 


28 Khrushchev speaks at Sovict—North Korean 


friendship meeting in Moscow. 

Article by British Field Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery in London newspaper Swnday Times 
reprinted in Soviet press. 

North Vietnamese Ambassador meets Sov- 
iet experts working in North Vietnam. 

Editor of Pravda P. A. Satyukov awarded 
Order of Lenin on his fiftieth birthday. 

Delegation of Finnish journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 


29 Tenth anniversary of Turkmen Academy of 


Sciences. 

North Korean party and governmental 
delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement signed for staging Soviet trade 
and industrial exhibition in Tokyo from 
August 15 to September 4, 1961. 

Gagarin leaves for Helsinki. 

President of Academy of Sciences M. V. 
Keldysh receives Indian Minister of Scientific 
Research and Culture. 


30 First Secretary of Israeli embassy requested 


to leave the Soviet Union for alleged espionage. 

Khrushchev’s message to Antoine Gizenga 
on first anniversary of Congolese independence 
published. 

Soviet—Burmese trade agreement for 1961— 
62 signed in Rangoon. Prince Souphanouvong 
received by Khrushchev while passing through 
Moscow on his way home from Geneva. 


Khrushchev and Brezhnev send message 
of greetings to President Nkrumah on the 
first anniversary of the Republic of Ghana, 

Meeting of Party and governmental leaders 
with North Korean delegation in Moscow, 

Vice-President of Ecuador arrives in 
Moscow. 


Changes and Appointments 
1 V.I. Zakurdaev released from his post as 
Chairman of the State Control Commission 
of the RSFSR for health reasons and replaced 
by T. F. Shtykov. 


4 S. A. Afanasev appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the RSFSR Council of Ministers and Chair- 
man of the All-Russian National Economic 
Council. 

7 M. Mambetaliev appointed Chairman of the 
State Control Commission of the Kirghiz 
SSR in place of B. P. Yakovlev. 

K. V. Danilin appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the Kirghiz Council of Ministers in place 
of M. Mambetaliev. 


9 P.I. Abroskin appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the RSFSR Council of Ministers and Chair- 
man of the newly-formed RSFSR State Com- 
mittee for Coordinating Scientific Research. 


10 L. V. Smirnov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Defense Technology and 
Minister of the USSR in place of K. N. Rud- 
nev. 

K. N. Rudnev appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers and Chair- 
man of the State Committee for Coordinating 

16 F, Rakhmanov replaced by A. Abduzhabarov 
as Secretary of the Surkhandarya Oblast Party 
Committee in connection with his transfer to 
other duties. 


17 B. A. Barinov replaced by F. I. Loshchenkov 
as First Secretary of the Yaroslavl Oblast 
Party Committee for faulty leadership. 


28 I. A. Melnik replaced by P. I. Gerasimov as 
Ambassador to Luxemburg in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 


In 
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ERRATUM 


In the sources to the table on page 47 of the Bulletin for June 1961, Vestnik Tsentralnogo statis- 
ticheskogo upravleniya should read Vestnik statistiki. 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


Scnutz, Hervricn. Born in 1907. Graduated from a medical institute in 1931. Until 1942, 
practiced as a physician and worked in various research institutions in the USSR. Emigrated in 1943 
and resumed medical practice. Since 1951, on the staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
Munich; since 1959, Institute Director. Author of numerous publications dealing with Soviet medi- 
cine and health services. Editor of the English-language quarterly Review of Eastern Medical Sciences 
(Munich). Associate of the Russian Institute of Fordham University, New York. 


Prerrer, WOLFGANG. Born in 1914. Economist and journalist specializing in matters concerning 
maritime trade. Contributor to publications of the Institut fiir Schiffahrts-Forschung, Bremen. 
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